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German roads will get you 
there - to areas at times so 
attractive that one route leads ; 
to the next, from the Harz 
mountains to the Luneburg 
Heath, say. Maybe you should 
take a look at both. 

The Harz, northernmost part 
of the Mittelgebirge range, is 
holiday country all the year 
round. In summer for hikers, 
in winter for skiers in their 
tens of thousands. Tour from 
the hill resorts of Osterode, 
Clausthal-Zellerfeld or Bad 
Harzburg or from the 1 ,000- 


year-old town of Goslar. 

The Heath extends from Celle, 
with its town centre of half- 
timbered houses unscathed 
by the war and the oldest 
theatre in Germany, to 
Luneburg, also 1 ,000 years 
old. It boasts wide expanses 
of flat countryside, purple 
heather and herds of local 
curly-horned sheep. 

Visit Germany and let the Harz 
and Heath Route be your 
guide. 


1 Brunswick 

2 An old Luneburg Heath 
farmhouse 

3 The Harz 

4 Gottingen 
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T he late Mr Andropov did not have 
enough lime between taking over 
from Mr Brezhnev in November 1982 
ii vanishing from public life Inst 
Miner to draw up u clearly outlined 
policy on Germany. 

But there are clear signs that the for- 
w KGB chief was keen, in spite of 
fundamental misgivings, on cooperative 
xhtions with Bonn. 

He seems to have hacked bids by the 
East German leader, Herr Honcckcr, in 
die same direction. . _ 

When Mr Andropov came to power 
Helmut Schmidt had been out of office 
in Bonn fora mere six weeks, but short- 
ly before Mr Brezhnev died he respon- 
ded la the changc-ovcr in Bonn. 

Ina greetings telegram to Chancellor 
bid he called for further development 
delations between the two countries to 
^advantage of both pets pies. 

The new Soviet leader followed this 
Approach. On 15 November 1982. when 
^ leaders were in Moscow lor Mr 
Brtzhnev’s funeral, he conferred for an 
war with President Cur.stcn.s and For- 
"P Minister Cicnsehur. 

This detailed discussion was clearly 
mended to he of demonstrative impor- 
l^.as was shown when Mr Andropov 
npessly welcomed the new Cliaoeci- 
“ rs government policy statement us a 
■^gn of continuity. 

h seems to have been an important 
?“ sa, i°n for the Soviet leader that a 
^ige of government in Bonn did not 
^ any change in the foreign policy 
c to Federal Republic of Germany. 

Carslens and Genschcr 
j^n.lhat “mutual advantageous coo- 
Wtiion between the USSR and the Fe- 
Republic of Germany on the basis 
Hft.es aR d agreements concluded” 
be further developed. 

^ new Soviet leader's level-headed 
H" argument impressed President 
It was distinctly different from 

Lv ,imcs mercurial manner of Mr 
Hfthnev. 

^^wuniiiinijiitHiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiijHiiiiii 
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The President was particularly struck 
by the breadth of Mr Andropov's know- 
ledge. 

So the change of power in Moscow 
seemed unlikely, at least after the first 
direct encounter, to take a turn for the 
worse from Bonn's point of view. 

Against the background of Soviet 
economic requirements seen in a more 
disinterested light by Mr Andropov, new 
prospects of cooperation seemed to be 
in the offing. 

Realistically, the Soviet concept taken 
over straight from Mr Brezhnev by Mr 
Andropov was hound to include the aim 
of gradually driving a wedge between 
the Federal Republic and its main ally, 
the United States. 

Tli is feature of Soviet foreign policy 
that has never been abandoned since the 
Federal Republic came into being in 
September 1949 became particularly 
strikingly apparent in the later course of 
the missile modernisation debate. 

Mr Andropov's propagandists did not 
slop short at resorting to the long-esta- 
blished practice of first wielding the 
slick, then offering the carrot. 

liven so, (he second imd last meeting 
he held with leading Bonn politicians 
look its course with a striking lack of 
emotion, although it cannot he said to 
iiave been improhlcinntic. 

It was in July 1983 when Chancellor 
Kohl and Foreign Minister Kohl visited 



Moscow, at a time 
of rising East-West 
tension. “He is a sh- 
rewd and well-in- 
formed interlocu- 
tor,” the Chancellor 
said. “His slate of 
health need lead no- 
one to reach mista- 
ken conclusions.” 

Their meeting was 
very nearly called 
off because the So- 
viet leader was se- 
riously ill. The talks, 

Herr Kohl said, 
were "positive, in- 
formative and cons- 
tructive from the 
viewpoint of the 
long-term develop- 
ment of relations. “ 

Mr Andropov’s style 
of negotiating, Herr 

(i on seller said, was Mea n n g p| ace; Moscow. The East Berlin party chief, Erich 
| LL ’ Honecker (left) and Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl together In 
c l i lsc . 1,1 r .. . ur *“" Moscow, where they paid their last respects to the late Soviet 
mails hui slid mil p ras | den t, VuM Andropov. iPhou: dp» 
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Me used hard urgu- Mosc wher ,thi 

inenls hlM I 111 n01 President, Yuri An< 

resori to verbal con- 
frontation. The two sides again affirmed 
that “in spite of dashes of ideological 
convictions and social policy views'* 
long-term cooperation and the deve- 
lopment of good-neighbourly relations 
were envisaged. 


Lebanon : chaos and despair 
in the rubble 


N othing seems to work any more in 
Lebanon. Whatever has been tried 
out to contain chaos and war or nip 
them in the bud has invariably ended in 
more dead, more rubble and more 
despair. 

The parlies in the civil war have pro- 
ved unable to resolve the conflict. Is- 
rael’s attempt to pacify the country by 
means of a lightning campaign and pro- 
tect its own northern border on a long- 
term basis has failed. 

There was also no point, it is now 
clear, in the well-meaning deployment 
of Italian, British, French and US troops 
as a peacekeeping force. 

The Western units have proved too 
weak and the US policy of crisis mana- 
gement loo short-winded. 

Israel, invariably viewed by Washing- 
ton as a guarantor of American Lebanon 
policy, has long felt overtaxed. Prime 
Minister Shamir will not be joining in 
President Gemayel's fight for political 
survival. 

He is a trump card that is no longer 
good for a trick. Besides, the US concept 


STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 

of being on the spot at a crucial point in 
the East- West conflict has been a mis- 
take. 

In Lebanon it is not the Soviet Union 
that needs disciplining. Moscow is cau- 
tiously maintaining a low profile. Disci- 
pline needs to be imposed on Syria, and 
with it the Shiite, Druze and Palestinian 
militias. 

In a war on many fronts in a country 
that is tom apart the US marines may 
succeeded in protecting themselves and 
in occasionally showing the flag by dea- 
ling out retaliatory blows, but the con- 
flict can no longer be kept under con- 
trol. 

The Christian President, Amin Ge- 
mayei, has miscalculated. His hopes of 
relying on. Western great-power support 
to hold his own against Syrian interven- 
tion have been dashed. 


They failed, of course, to reach 
agreement on missile deployment by the 
West and the threat of a breakdown of 
arms control talks with the Americans 
by Moscow. But on other points, such as 
Continued on page 3 


In vuin docs he now offer Opposition 
groups what he promised them months 
ago at thiso-called reconciliation confe- 
rence in Geneva. 

He is offering them a share in power, 
realignment of the constitutional order 
and renunciation of the jealously guar- 
ded Christian claim to supremacy. 

Washington has tried on several occa- 
sions, without much success, to persua- 
de Gemayel to be more conciliatory on 
these points. 

Yet heedless of the fact that he was 
abjectly dependent on the United States 
the youthful head of state remained ob- 
durate for months, which now seems in- 
comprehensible. 

Now his write extends little further 
than the President's bunker his propo- 
sals are no longer worth much. 

The Shiites and Druzes are taking by 
force of arms what was denied lham at 
the conference table. The Syrians are 
demonstrating their unbroken power 
and nuisance potential. 

The Soviet Union is calmly looking on 
while the United States, powerful yet so 
powerless, is plunged ever deeper into 
the morass of a war that seems never to 
end. 

Powerlessness must be a biller new 
experience for President Reagan. 

Bemd StadeUmnn 

(Stullgsner Nachnchwn,8 February 1984) 
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War and peace: ball back 
in the experts’ court 


$'flfiicr 0 taDt' 2 to 3 fi(m* 

A lter an autumn that wasn’t as hot as 
had been feared, and several weeks 
of ice age in East- West ties that have not 
seemed too chilly either, the debale on- 
war and peace has evidently reverted to 
l he experts. 

They will be relieved. It saves them 
’ inconvenient questions, but also takes 
Ihein further and further away from a 
Inrgci they must constantly bear in 
mind: that of ensuring public backing 
for their policies. 

This reversion will have been the rea- 
son why an event went virtually unnoti- 
ced by the wider public that amounted 
to little short of a revolution in Ameri- 
can security policy. . 

It was the kite flown by Mr Rowny, 
the chief US delegate to the Start talks 
in Geneva. He speculated publicly whe- 
ther the Start and INF medium-range 
missile talks in Geneva might not be 
reactivated by a merger. 

In the past Washington has felt the 
very idea to be heretical, let alone put- 
ting it into practice. Good and less good 
reasons were advanced in support of 
this US viewpoint. 

One good reason was that two issues 
that individually are complex enough 
will not grow easier by being discussed 
together rather than separately. 

Besides, dealing with the more diffi- 
cult of the two problems, and many ex- 
perts felt Start was the more difficult 
would tend to delay a solution to the 
even more pressing isue of the arms 
build-up by both sides in Europe. 

Washington was no less emphatic In 
endorsing reasons that carried less con- 
viction. such as the argument that a 
merger could be viewed by Moscow as a 
concession. 

First, the Soviet delegates could re- 
turn to the conference table without lo- 
sing face (albeit a fr es h conference 
table). , 

Second, merging the two sets of talks 
could eliminate in a more or Iriks elegant 1 
fashion the trickiest issue faced by both 1 
sides, that of how to take British and 1 
French nuclear forces into account • 

When dealt with at the- same confe- ( 
rence table as the gigantic nuclear 1 
arsenals of the superpowers, the Anglo- 
French nuclear deterrent hardly seems 1 
to matter. t 

Hitherto, the United States has been s 
keen to avoid as much as the appea- i 
ranee of.any such' concession. • s 
American argument is that unlike f 
the United States, which carried on ne- I 
gotiatfng'in spite of continued deploy- 
ment of Soviet. SSf 20 missiles, the Soviet v 
delegations had walked out of the talks \ 
the moment the first medium-range US i, 
missiles were depioyed in Britain and d 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

So there was no need to pay any price ,i 
whatever for the return of the Soviet de- J 
legations to Geneva. r 

This argument has a plausible ring. * 
but it is none too reassuring given the . 
explosive nature of the topic, and least ■ 11 
reassuring of all for Germans and Eur- ' 

ropeans In East and West.. , s| 

They- would' be hardest-hit^ by anv 41 

nnal break down of 0 
these talks in particular. . 


Whatever importance one attaches to 
the denials issued in Lhe wake of Mr 
Rowny's first tentative suggestion at the 
end of January, one point seems reaso- 
nable clear. 

It is that the Soviet Union could now, 
il it wanted, suggest the merging of the ' 
two seis of talks without needing to fear 
(hat Washington would reject the idea 
out of hand. 

That at least is left of the kite flown 
by the US chief delegate after the va- 
rious denials that followed it. 

It is trend in keeping with the recent 




signs of, given that he must be worried 
he might not secure re-election if he 
were to continue to behave as an impla- 
cable enemy of the Soviet Union. 

But how will Moscow respond in rea- 
lity? Regardless how the Russians rate 
Mr Rowny's kite, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether they will want to help the 
President to improve his prospects of re- 
election. 

■They have lately token to criticism Mr 
Reagan withut the slightest trace of their 
previous diplomatic restraint. 

There are few signs that Moscow 
would prefer to see a difficult but 
known incumbent re-elected as the les- 
ser of two evils, the other being the risk 
of having to adjust to a possibly less ag- 
gressive but unknown successor to Mr 
Reagan ip the Ova! Office. 

Besides, the Soviet leaders are likely 
to be fairly inflexible in the near future 
after the death of Mr Andropov. 

If they were nonetheless to take up 
the heavily hedged American ofTer, the- 
re would still be a long and arduous 
round of negotiations to complete befo- 
re a compromise might appear feasible 
on the most critical issue for Europe 
that of medium-range missiles. 
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Likelihood that system will eventually 
revert to three parties 
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Washington by US Secretary of State George Shultz. 


leader (left) | fi 
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Vogel urges Nato initiative to 
get arms talks going again 


Pointless 


The same goes for Canadian Prime- 
Minister Pierre Trudeau's proposal for 
the five nuclear powers to negotiate at a 
new body and for the Mexican proposal 
at the UN disarmament conference in 
ueneva, which has got virtually nowhere 
in years of talks. 

Missile deployment goes : ahead una- 
bated. By the beginning or next year at 
tne latest, especially in respect of Per- 
shmg 2s, which are only to be stationed 
“ Fcdera! Republic of Germany, a 
stage will have been reached at which 
rther la ks are bound to seem more or 
less pointless in Soviet eyes. 

The only circumstance in which- they 
woiiUl not be pointless would be if 
Washington were to declare itself ready 

deployed*^' 6 Weap °” s y® tem $' already 

That seems hardly likely inasmuch as 

^n« U !? ian , S SeCm UnMke,y t0 make cor- 
respondingly attractive counter-propo- 

in?hVp7 ea !n tim l at thC IalCSt P e °P le 

in the Federal Republic will hflVe' to live 
with the idea that in addition to SS-20s 
stationed m the Soviet Union modem 
short-haul missiles with a delivery time 
or three minutes are aimed at targets in 

Continued on page 3 


H ans-Jochen Vogel, SPD lender in 
the Bonn Bundestag, has called on 
Nato to make the Soviet Union und the 
Warsaw Pact a “specific and compre- 
hensive offer" to get the stalled arms 
control and disarmament talks buck on 
the move. 

In a speech to the Overseas Writers* 
Club in Washington he said the removal 
of US medium-range missiles lately de- 
ployed in Europe came high on the list 
of SPD priorities. 

The superpowers could make head- 
way on disarmament if both sides were 
to meet each other hair-way und in ug- 
gree to n temporary ban un fresh de- 
ployment later this year with progress in 
mind. 

Herr Vogel was in Washington to out- 
line the Social Democrats* altitude lo- 
wnrd Nato und future military slratcuv 
of the North Atlantic pact. 

He first conferred wiLh Vice- Pres i- 
dent Bush and State Department offi- 
cials and other security experts. At the 
■ end of a three-day visit he held talks 
wall Secretary of Slate Shultz. 

The main aim of his political talks 
was to dispel doubts on the part of the 
US administration as to the Bonn Oppo- 
sition SPD's loyally to Nato. 

In his speech to the Overseas Writers’ 
Uub he mentioned unclarities and mi- 
sunderstandings that had arisen in Ame- 
rican as to the German Opposition’s 
views following the anti-deployment re- 
solution by the Social Democratic party 
conference. * 3 

l - hUS s f w his ,ask as Partly that of 
rectify, ng these distorted views. The 
SPD he said, was firmly in favour of the 
Atlantic alliance, but it also felt that di- 
sputes withm the alliance should be had 
out m public. ■ 

0lTer ° r 3 resum ption of 
promising disarmament talks to the So- 

wnHW IO, i as . envisa 8ed by the SPD, 

features*^ mCOrporate the following 

° j r . the ta,ks on interconti- 

Tvtewmr H me - ll,m ‘ ranSe missiles with 
a view to reducing nuclear armament; 

reduction and abolition of chemical 

weapons, gradually and by reg^ 

-the signing of a treaty reducing 

on ?he hf- r 8n -f- armam< ™ ^ Europe 
on the basis of ceilings already agreed- 

agreement on confidence-building 

ffisssssrr— * 


The SPD also fell it was essentiih 
embark on a new and constructive^, 
tc on future Nato strategy aiming a, 
strategy paying greater heed than bill, 
to to t lie political objective of prevemi: 
war inul the defensive elm racier of r: 
armed forces. 

Herr Vogel stressed that Social D= 
mocrats stood bv the existing Nalosirj 
legy and would do so until a new sin. 
gy was agreed. 

Within this framework the Wstr 
Europeans would have to beur thrift 
in Nato more clearly in mind and mi 
a greater point than in the past of spt. 
king with one voice in dealings withr 
United Stales. 

Only then could the current state 
a flairs he replaced by the partnership 
equals to which President Kennedy^ 
re I erred over 20 years previously. 

Alter his first round of talks ’ 
Washington Herr Vogel was reportedl 
iJpn to have told a press conferencel 
hud encountered understanding of 1 ! 
SPI)\s view that the breakdown 0 
East- West dialogue was unsaiisli# 
und could not remain a permamemfi* 
of affairs. 

But there were no signs yet of "q* 
fie initiatives" to reactivate the diaty 
by the United States over and & 
what had so far been said. 

He stressed that more must be & 
than to express readiness to holdta® 1 
get the disarmament talks going ag® 

In Washington interest had hew 0 
ced in the idea of combining Ik® 
dium-range und Sturt missile lalks.W 
had yet to be viewed as a specific ^ 
lion, noL even in the form of apmP^ 
he said. Martin 

(SUddcutichc Zuilung, 9 Februai) I' 
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L ri ermany’s political party structure 
|u was for a long time stable. Perhaps 
f pen rigid. 

From the late 1950s until the begui- 
ling of the 1980s there were two major 
pities, .the CDU/CSU und the SPD. 
Pins a smaller party, the FDP. 

One. was conservative, Chrislian-so- 
; oal and liberal, the other social democ- 
jWsocialisl. The FDP’s staunch eco- 
fotnic liberalism was initially coupled to 
Vinnalist ideas. It later increasingly 
^skilled towards left-wing liberal domes- 
tic policies. 

When the Federal Republic was for- 
med in 1949, there were many parties. 
Why did ‘they disappear ? Why did no 
new parties emerge? 

The answer is that the CDU/CSU. 
SPD and FDP met the needs of the elec- 
loraie. 

The CSU/CSU attracted the 
Christian-social, conservative and, to 
some extent, nationalist elements. 

It even became the representative of 
economic liberalism, federalism ami ro- 
ponally orientated elements. 

It championed the interests of ethnic 
Gmnans displaced from their home 
; areas. 

The SPD served social democratic 
and socialistic trends. With its rejection 
of re-armament und Nato, its neutralism 
ind pacifism, it also appealed to the na- 
itonsl yearnings of a beaten nation. 
Eventually, the left-wing liberal ideas 
that were in any event part nf its lieritit- 
: Regained weight in the party. 

The FDP was the purest embodiment 
, ^economic liberalism. In the early sia- 
pnhis was coupled with a nationalist 
drive; but was more and more replaced 
9 a liberal legal anil domestic policy 
started (ending towards left wing li- 
wralism in the mill- !%()*. 

So there was something for everybo- 
dy. 

Two trends cmcrtgecl at the beginning 
1980s: one was a mixture of eco- 
vj®*) awareness anti-industrial emo- 
toshsm and the rejection of modern 
filiation based on material gain, 
other wus marked by fear of war, 
* °f interest in defence, by neutralism 
s muted stress on interests' passed 
0,1 « “national”. 

J\«'two trends would actually have 
I for two more) new parties. .. 
n the end, they resulted in one new 
jeraent, mostly calling itself the 
sometimes also the Al- 

Jjjl* reas °n for this is that the two 
.... es interests are seen by their 
as by,on 8‘ n S together. 
ai other explanation is there for 
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the fact that no party that would be both 
ecological und middle-class — a sort of 
Green C'DU or FDP — has emerged? 

Some of the new ideas will pass as all 
lads pass — especially in their present 
exaggerated form. This is shown by the 
ebbing campaign against the Nato missi- 
le deployment. 

Other trends will prove more durable. 
But it is still questionable whether the 
Green-Alternative party will remain. 
Probably not. 

The SPD opened up towards the ideas 
of the new party, first hesitantly and af- 
ter the change of government in Bonn 
rather hastily. This applies particularly 
to the main elements of the new party: 
the ecological-alternative and the neu- 
tralist-pacifist. 

In more and more ureas where the 
Greens- Alternatives are politically in 
evidence there arc . signs of u lasting 
cooperation with the SPD. 

The new party will shed its scct-like 
ami fundamentalist branch and adjust to 
the SPD. The SPD, in its turn, will ad- 
just to the Greens — though the extent 
will vary, depending on conditions. 

There is much to indicate that the 
Grccns-Altcrnalivcs will one day he ab- 
sorbed by Ihe SPD, as was the case with 
Gustav Heincinann's Gcsaintdeutsche 
Volkspartci parly in the 195l)s. 

Plenty of reasons will be put forward 
on both sides. The Greens will point to 
the need for rvulpolirik, that fragmenta- 
tion helps only (he enemy and that so- 
ciety can only he changed by a major 
party. 


The SPD could well say that the 
Greens-Alternatives are essentially fight- 
ing lor the old aims of the socialist mo- 
vement and that it is a historic task to 
create a "majority left of the CDU/ 
CSU." 

Should this happen, there would 
again be three parties — if, of course 
that the FDP survives the setbacks it suf- 
fered after the change of government in 
Bonn. This is not yet certain, but it is 
becoming increasingly likely. 

The likelihood is substantiated by the 
fact that many economic liberals have 
remained wary of the CDU/CSU. And 
many voters regard economic liberalism 
as something that goes hand-in-hand 
with left-wing liberalism in domestic 
and legal affairs. 

Then there is the fact that many voters 


Continued Irom page 1 

the readiness of Mr Andropov and Fo- 
reign Minister Gromyko to renegotiate 
on a realistic basis bilateral agreements 
on scientific and technological coopera- 
tion, cultural exchange and legal assis- 
tance that had previously come to grief 
over the status of West Berlin, a new 
start seemed possible. 

Nothing has yet come of this project, 
but Mr Gromyko reaffirmed to Herr 
Genseher in Stockholm last month that 
il was still on the cards as far as Moscow 
was concerned. 

In contrast to earlier Bonn-Moscow 
summits Mr Andropov and his aides did 
not rule out discussion of intra-German 


Polls show government is still 
popular despite scandals 


S candals always catch the headlines. 
The routine doesn't. 

The uproar over the Flick parly dona- 
tions investigation and the Wflrner- 
Kiessling scandal has pushed the solid 
and certainly not unsuccessful day-to- 
day work of the Kohl-Genscher go- 
vernment into the background. 

But politics is more than just passing 
sensations and outrage over the mistakes 
of an individual minister and his bu- 
reaucracy. 

A big majority of the public seems 
unaffected by the turbulence of the past 
Few weeks. 

Opinion polls by three top institutes 
show a stable picture for the C'DU/ 
CSU. 

If an election were held now cither 
the CDU/CSU and FDP coalition 
would continue in government or the 
CDU/CSU would gain an absolute ma- 
jority. : 

The SPD share of the. vote is stabili- 
sing around 30 per cent while the FDP is 
near the crucial five per cent hurdle and 
thus sciil at risk. 

Despite their behaviour in Bonn und 
elsewhere, the Greens would seem assu- 
red of sufficient voters to remain in the 
Rundeslag in any election, 
lire opinion samplings were taken on 


20 January, at the height of the Wtirner- 
Kiessling affair, so that is encouraging 
for Chancellor Kohl. 

The faith of most people in the con- 
servative-liberal government seems un- 
diminished, boosted by dear indications 
that the economy is on the mend. 

■ Naturally, the average voter is not 
happy with the Bonn scandals. But what 
really matters is the state of the d$uls- 
chemark and the money in his pocket. 

The mnn-in-the-streel gives priority to 
job security and ihe permanence of in- 
ternal and external peace. 

Many people still regard Helmut Kohl 
as a dependable guarantor of a policy 
that will put the nation back on its feet. 

This continued faith is surprising — 
and not only in view of the affairs in 
Bonn. 

After all, the Chancellor has departed 
from ihe tradition of doling out govern- 
ment gifts in dribs and drabs. Instead be 
has been doling out sacrifices. 

But even the victims will accept auste- 
rity measures if they lead to success. 

: Inflation is down and the two to three 
per cent economic growth forecast for 
this year is based on full order books in 
many branches of industry. 

The president of one chamber of 
commerce and industry has tersely told 
a meeting: "The upturn is here." 


are looking for a small und distingui- 
shed party. 

But a return to the old three-party sys- 
tem need not mean that everything will 
he as it was. 

11 the SPD were to absorb more than 
just a Greens-Alternatives residue, it 
would change internally and its axis 
would shift to Ihe left. 

This would not necessarily mean a ra- 
dically more leftist policy. After all, even 
in its current cooperation with the 
Greens-Allernuiives the SPD has been 
shilling to the left — and not only in 
Hesse. 

A return to the old three-party system 
would result in more advantages than 
disadvantages. 

The system does have its faults. But it 
has resulted in stable governments, ma- 
king changes of government more diffi- 
cult, without preventing them. 

The present fourth party does not 
make for more rational politics. 

And there is no telling whether an- 
other parly in its place would he’ any 
better. 

Johann-Georg Reissmiiiler 
\ Frankfurter Aligcmciue Zciluiijc 
Tar Dcutichlnnd, S February 1984} 


ties with Herr Kohl and Herr Genseher. 
The argument had always been that 
the GDR was a sovereign stale, so it 
could not be discussed. This time it was 
discussed, and although views differed, 
there wus u desire lor improvement. 

Herr Honecker who, like the Rus- 
sians. was primarily interested in nouri- 
shing ties with the Kohl government for 
economic motives, clearly fell able to 
rely on Mr Andropov for support in this 
respect. 

The billioii-deulschcmurk loan to the 
GDR underwritten to Bonn last summer 
indirectly eased the pressure on Mos- 

cow * Born/ C onrad 

(Ulc Well, 1 1 ( ebniiiiy IVX4) 


Industrial notion slogans arc out of 
place in this general mood of optimism 
that has even weathered the heated mis- 
sile debate. 

Union leaders in the metal and prin- 
ting sectors are faced with growing di- 
senchantment among their members 
who fear that they could be drawn into 
an industrial dispute just as the long 
awaited upturn is getting off the ground. 

The workers realise (hat a strike at 
.this stage of the economic development 
would mean a major setback. 

It is therefore understandable that the 
contemplated industrial action to bring 
about the 35-hour work week is extreme- 
ly unpopular among union members. 

They know how much their jobs de- 
pend on the upturn. A political trial of 
strength ! between some unions and a 
Bonn government they resent would not 
meet with genera! approval. 

. It is therefore to be hoped that the 
parties to collective bargaining will find 
an economically feasible compromise. 

But the good news from the pollsters 
should not deceive the government into 
believing that its policy of change is over 
the hump. 

The coalition has avowed that it is in- 
terested not only in economic stability 
but also in spiritual leadership and poli- 
tical ethids. ' 

The Bonn affairs have cast a shadow 
on these aspirations. 

There is much left for the Chancellor 
to do as the voter bides his time. 

Hermann Dexheimer 

(Allgemtinc Zeilung Main*, 4 February 1984) 
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Challenge that faces any 
government in Berlin 


Weal Berlin CDU leader Eberhard Dlep- 
gen, 42, has been elected Governing 
Mayor by the House of Representatives. 
He succeeds Richard von Weizsficker, 
who is expected to be nominated as the 
next Bonn President. 

R ichard von WeizsScker has resigned 
as mayor of Berlin to succeed Karl 
Cars tens as Bonn head of stale, fs it the 
end of an era in the divided city? 

Possibly not. But it has been an im- 
portant stage in the city's development, 
if only a brief one. 

For just over three years the two ma- 
jor parties sent leading politicians to 
look after affairs in West Berlin. 

One was sent to stem the tide of de- 
cline. the alarming rate at which the par- 
ty previously in power was losing its 
grip. 

The other was intended to put this 
power vacuum to good use and bring 
about a change of government. 

Three years ago Hans-Jochen Vogel 
was elected governing mayor and en- 
trusted with looking after the legacy of a 
fairly sick and care-worn coalition. 

In spite of the hard work he devoted 
to the task he was able to do no more 
than alleviate the repercussions of de- 
cline and soon had to hand over to Ri- 
chard von Weizsficker, who beat him at 
the polls. 

Weizsficker had taken over as Opposi- 


tion leader in Berlin some time earlier; 
Vogel stayed on for a while as leader of 
the new Opposition. 

For a time West Berlin could pride it- 
self on having the best men for the job 
as both mayor and Opposition leader. 
Now it has neither. Both are back in 
Bonn. Where does that leave Berlin? 

First, the people of Berlin have seen 
lor themselves over the past three years 
what politics can be like. The memory 
will remain, at least as a spur and a criti- 
cal foil. 

At the same time people in the city 
who are politically aware will have ap- 
preciated that while weak politicians can 
accelerate decline even outstanding per- 
sonalities have difficulty in solving 
hopelessly snarled-up problems and 
structures. 

The commitment shown first by Social 
Democrat Hans-Jochen Vogel, then by 
Christian Democrat Richard von Weiz- 
stteker will be sure to have impressed 
and encouraged West Berliners. 

But they will continue for the fore- 
seeable future to face the tdsk for which 
they need this very courage. 

West Berlin has often been termed an 
outpost or a front-line city. Such slo- 
gans, like all catchphrases, are both right 
and wrong. 

In Berlin's case the front-line epithet 
has long grown ambiguous and contra- 
dictory. 

In the days of the Cold War West Ber- 
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lin (and its protecting powers) testified 
to both the values of free society and the 
West's will to self-assertion in the inter- 
national confrontation. 

In principle this didn't change much 
in the detente era, but in the processes 
of normalisation made possible by both 
overall detente and Bonn’s new Ostpoli- 
tik and policy on Germany the tension 
that was partly a threat and partly u 
challenge to the people of Berlin was 
also normalised. 

Having been taken down a peg or 
two, as it were, the Berliners were said 
to have felt a little wide of their bearings 
and no longer sure just where they 
stood. 

Whatever truth there may be in this 
observation, a more important point is 
that West Berlin went on to become a 
front-line city in an entirely different 
sense. 

It had previously stood for the advan- 
tages of a free society. From the early 
1970s the problematic aspects of free so- 
ciety grew particularly apparent in the 
city. 

They included the recession, the limits 
to the welfare state, signs of degenera- 
tion of party politics, criticism of civili- 
sation and the partly angry, partly apa- 
thetic rejection of the established system 
by the younger generation. 

These critical shortcomings were exa- 
cerbated by obvious problems with a 
bungled housing policy, by imbalance in 
generation patterns, by the large percen- 
tage of foreign residents and by the dis- 
advantageous location of West Berlin 
industry, a location problem that defies 
solution. 

. Only the city’s cultural activities en- 
joyed a reputation extending well 
beyond Berlin’s borders. 

The arts may be subsidised to the hilt 
but arts policy will still be far less ex- 
pensive than slum clearance. It also has 
a strictly limited effect on living condi- 
tions of the majority of the people. 

Not even the political elite of all par- 
ties could readily have dealt with prob- 
lems of such magnitude. What made it 
worse was that West Berlin went to the 
dogs with jobs for the boys and politi- 
cally appointed bureaucrats, ruling out 
effective control. 

Vogel and Weizsficker were able to do 
no more than provide initial stimuli for 
change. 

The city is now governed by a local 
mayor again, but there is always the risk 
of a return to the shortcomings of old. 

Everything that has so far been said 
about Berlin’s much-vaunted function as 
a turntable between East and West may 
have a limited significance in terms of 


cultural exchange and the "conscious- 
ness industry." 

In the final analysis West Berlin isw>: 
leading a sheltered existence; it is livui| 
on horrowed lime. That is why ii re- 
mains dependent on the protcdui; 

Continued on page 5 

Bastian quits the 
parliamentary 
Greens 

G crt Bastian has carried out b 
threut to resign ns a Green MPc 
(lie Bunn Bundestag. It was arguably i 
predictable move. 

As a former Buiuleswclir general b 
can hardly have imagined seriously to 
a single threat In resign would persusi 
the parliamentary party lu toe a line. | 

He has thrown in his towel because^ 
was sick and tireil of the lack ofctf 
eepts and the constant justification A 
bales among Greens and Alternates 
His resignation from the pnrliaoi£$ 
ry parly is also logical inasmuch is h 
fell he was being misused for prepay 
da purposes by fcllow-Grcen MPs 
They were using him as a fo®* 
Bundeswehr gencrul to given the 
gical movement an anti-Americans 31 
anti-Western defence slant. 

His accusation that the Green* 
partly infiltrated by Communist c# 
especially former Maoists, has notb® 
disproved either. . 

Gert Bastian hus not ruled o«fl 
possibility of a return to the fold in 
tain circumstances, but his resign* 110 ? 
likelier to be the beginning oflheew 
the Green and Alternative movent 
parliamentary existence. i 
A process of erosion is certainly#: 
rent. It needs only two other 
to follow in his footsteps for the 
to forfeit their status as a separate p 
in (he Bundestag. 

As yet they are still able to seal* 
rifts in the parliamentary party s 
but the chips will be down wW" 
present MPs are expected to band 
to others waiting in the wings. t 
. It lakes little power of P r °P% 
forecast that a fair number of 
MPs will then discover they ha** ■ 
been very enthusiastic about the 
pie of rotation as a feature of ba* 
mocracy. BodoSc^ 

(Nordw.il Zeilung. lOftM® 1 " 


| PERSPECTIVE 

Thrashing out 
alternative 
defence ideas 

A lternative strategies were the subject 
of a hearing held in Bonn by n 
Bundestag defence committee thut is ex- 
iremcly busy at the moment. 

Ia addition to the hearing it is going 
about its normal business and starting 
fork as a commission of enquiry into 
tie Kiessling Affair. 

On the opening day of the hearing 
five experts made submissions. They 
sere Karl Kaiser of the German Foreign 
policy Association. Joachim Seiffert of 
Kid University, Dr Ltlbckemeier of the 
Friedrich Ebert Foundation, Dr Lutz of 
Hamburg University peace research de- 
partment and Dean Gramm, a high-ran- 
king Bundeswehr chaplain. 

Professor Kaiser said that given the 
prevailing overall conditions of East- 
West conflict there could be no dispen- 
sing with the deterrent. 

Hie West could thus not abandon the 
flexible response strategy it had adopted 
to prevent war. 

He favoured dispensing with the con- 
cept of alternative strategy inasmuch as 
genuine alternatives did not exist for the 
reason stated and it could only be a mat- 
ter of ensuring that the flexible response 
strategy was put to optimum effect. 

All strategies had to fulfil three re- 
quirements. They must prevent war, 
maintain freedom and be assured of 
democratic endorsement. 

Professor Kaiser was critical of the 
absolute importance that seemed to have 
been given to preventing war. Preserving 
PMce, an indispensable objective, was 
dangerously disregarded to the point of 
toying with unacceptable belter red than 
dtad ideas. 

He attributed to various reasons the 
acceptance crisis the nuclear deterrent 
** undergoing. One was that many 
people were no longer prepared to ac- 
cept that four decndc.s of peace in Eur- 
ope amid a world at war had only been 
Possible because the risk of nuclear war 
Md acted as a deterrent. 

The main argument against a no first 
U5S undertaking in respect of nuclear 
Weapons was that it decisively reduced 
■be risk any aggressor ran and thereby 
®*oe conventional warfare more proha- 

Any such demand presupposed the es- 

Aiiu 6,11 a convent ' ona l balance. 

1 the countries of Western Europe 
old afford was to raise the nuclear 
threshold.. 

Entirely ruling out the use of nuclear 
= ea P° ns 'n defending Western Europe 
eve nt of a Warsaw Pact attack 
ould entail costs so enormous as to go 

able y ° n< * *** e rea,ms whal was fca " 

^ftofessor Seiffert dealt with the crisis 
■JwcblUl ec °nomlc system and 

tai 7 strat* 0V * el COnce P l P aril y ‘ n m *ii’ 

tan, Cont 1nued from page 4 
Germany^ ^ Federa * ^-cpublsc of 

aiid^k 1 ^ es * Berlin needs is solidarity, 
p * i)ve a |1 political leaders who can 
Polif° i S0,idarit y and guarantee that 
in-Jfj anc * economic assistance is put 
10 good use. 

' s challenge the new city go- 
faces. Robert Leich, 

iSQddeuisehe Zeilung. 10 Fehnidiy I9&4) 
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He pointed out that Moscow conti- 
nued to be guided by its foreign policy 
and military strategy concept of "per- 
manent change of the international ba- 
lance of power in favour of socialism." 

By the terms of this concept so-called 
peaceful coexistence was a temporary 
peace at the end of which the commu- 
nist system would gain supremacy and 
tlie entire world as its sphere of 
influence. 

He stressed that this view of peaceful 
coexistence warranted the justification 
of war as the continuation of politics by 
means of military force whenever it 
served the interests of progressive for- 
ces. 

It was thus only logical for the War- 
saw Pact states to use their military 
potential as a political factor in their 
concept aimed at constant change in the 
international balance of power. 

The Soviet view of parity in military 
strategy amounted to the Soviet Union 
itself having to have the capability to 
declare the status quo in the East Bloc 
irreversible. 

Yet Moscow must also be able to 
wield a decisive influence on domestic 
conflict in the West and in the develop- 
ing countries. 

Results so fur of the Soviet political 
and military strategy concept indicated 
that it had failed to work. The deploy- 
ment of medium-range US missiles in 
Europe was a setback for global Soviet 
strategy. 

“The strategic finality of the Soviet 
concept is beginning to be transformed 
into its opposite: the global balance of 
power is lipping the other way and 
forcing the Soviet superpower to take 
decisive action." 

The danger. Professor Seiffert added, 
lay in the possibility of the Soviet Union 
continuing to build up its military power 
and intensifying its threats. 

A more encouraging prospect would 
be if the Soviet Union were to decide to 
come to a political compromise with the 
West that provided it with an opportuni- 
ty of dealing with its domestic problems. 

The West could best promote this 
process by looking after its own security 
interests while nlTering to cooperate in 
the economic sector "and to establish a 
just and lasting peace order in Europe in 
the sense of the Harmcl Report." 

Liibckemeier dealt with what he felt 
were the main reasons for the crisis Wes- 
tern strategy was undergoing. 

He mentioned the credibility problem 
of the nuclear deterrent and stressed the 
decline in confidence in the ability of 
governments as risk managers. 

This problem of risk management was 
particularly important and had largely 
arisen as a result, of the interruption in 
detente policy. 

It was also a fundamental aspect of 
the nuclear deterrent that it was accep- 
table as a long as it was unlikejy to be 
used, whereas acceptance declined and 
vanished as soon as it had to work as a 
matter of survival. 

He was strongly opposed to the threat 
of first use of nuclear weapons. He ad- 
vocated a "denuclearisation” of strat- 
egy- . . v ■ 

A measure of improvement in Nato s 
conventional forces would be indispen- 
sable, but funds would only be available 
if the North Atlantic pact were to devise 
a convincing military and political con- 
cept of safeguarding peace. 

It would need to include cooperation 
and detente with the Soviet Union and 
would decide on the success of a denu- 
clearisation policy. 

Safeguarding the peace remained first 
and foremost a political task. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeilung 
fOr Deutschland, 7 February 19X41 


A look into non-nuclear 
ways of maintaining peace 

F ormer CDU general secretary Kurt prevention of war by means of milita 
Biedenkopf has for some lime been deterrence." 


A Biedenkopf has for some lime been 
concerned with the possibility of pre- 
serving peace without nuclear weapons. 

What particularly interests him is the 
extent to which it has come to influence 
the general public, rather than a handful 
of individuals, in the so-called peace 
debate. 

Its influence on the CDU/CSU, the 
senior partner in the Bonn coalition, is 
interesting too. 

Christian Democrats find it extremely 
difficult to discuss with due calm ques- 
tions arising from the existence of nu- 
clear weapons. TV journalist Franz Alt 
is a case in point. 

Professor Biedenkopf recently sought 
to underpin, in an essay in a book en- 
titled Die Atomschwelle heben (Raise 
the Nuclear Threshold), his view that 
preserving the peace with arms depends 
on public approval. 

Given this need for public approval 
and support, efforts must be undertaken 
to relegate to an increasingly minor role 
the part to be played by nuclear wea- 
pons. 

This, he argues, is absolutely essential 
as people are steadily less ready to tol- 
erate what he calls the "nuclear border- 
line situation.” 

Biedenkopf drew up this concept over 
two years ago to make his point that 
peace preservation today by Nato and 
the Warsaw Pact resembles the situation 
of mountaineers who have lost their way 
on a sheer rack face and can no longer 
go either up or down. 

This is a striking piece of Imagery but 



Kurt Biedenkopf . . . seeking new stra- 
tegy. (Photo: Poly-Press) 

Biedenkopfs critics wonder whether it is 
an accurate comparison. 

They afe anxious to conduct their 
dispute with him to as little public atten- 
tion as possible, probably at the next 
session of the appropriate CDU commit- 
tee. 

His long-term aim is to replace peace 
preservation that is unable to cjispense 
with the nuclear deterrent by a new ap- 
proach to keeping the peace in freedom 
that derives its strength from a political 
peace order in Europe. 

That is CDU policy. The CDU’s May 
1982 Berlin Declaration states: “We will 
have to live with the nuclear borderline 
situation for the foreseeable future. 

"It obliges us to seek wholeheartedly 
a feasible political peace order that 
might gradually take the place of the 


prevention of war by means of military 
deterrence.” 

Even so, he can hardly feel loo sure of 
himself if he refers to this statement in 
his defence. It was he who drew it up. 

He coined the term "nuclear border- 
line situation" in an essay published in 
Die Zeit in 1981 and forced the Chris- 
tian Democrats to discuss it. 

In the course of a lengthy process of 
change the former CDU general secreta- 
ry has emerged as a pundit who feels 
Nato strategy, based as it expressly is on 
the first use of nuclear weapons, is in 
need of replacement. 

In his new book Die Atomschwelle 
heben he writes: "The nuclear deterrent 
is intended to safeguard peace in Eur- 
ope temporarily until an alternative has 
been found that guarantees security 
mainly politically and not primarily by 
military means.” 

He bases his departure from Nato 
strategy on the obvious shortfall in 
public approval of Western security 
policy in connection with implementa- 
tion of the dual-track decision. 

He refers with regret to the “nuclear 
borderline situation" facing mankind 
and to what he sees as an intolerable 
lack of solutions that besets peace pre- 
servation today. 

This being the case, he calls for some- 
thing new. It never occurs to him to ask 
whether the valid strategy really leads to 
a state of affairs to which there is no 
solution. 

Franz BOcklc, the Cathlic moral theo- 
logian, finds such behaviour extremely 
suspicious. In general terms he recently 
told the Bundeswehr staff college in 
Blnnkenese, Hamburg, that "our cons- 
tant calling Nato strategy into question 
docs a disservice to the cause of peace." 

Professor Rflcklc said cthicn! respon- 
sibility for discussing security policy 
must be borne in mind. Docs Kurt Bie- 
denkopf do this responsibility justice? 

He himself must subjectively be con- 
vinced he docs. But even he will have to 
admit there is a great deal of utopian 
thinking involved inasmuch as the main 
feature of European politics remains the 
Soviet striving for supremacy. 

Doubts must be voiced as to Bieden- 
kopfs understanding of Nato strategy. 
You cannot very well complain of the 
general public not accepting what you 
yourself have misinterpreted. 

Fellow-Cliristian Democrat Alois 
Mertes, Minister of State at the Foreign 
Office, has pointed out Biedenkopfs 
foremost misinterpretation of strategy: 

“There is no such thing as the under- 
taking Biedenkopf claims to exist that 
nuclear systems will never be used. It 
would pull the rug from under Western 
strategy. 

“It would also make conventional war 
more likely and with it, in the final an- 
alysis, the nuclear borderline situation.” 

Bundeswehr inspector-general Wolf- 
gang Altenburg, for instance, describes 
the Bonn government's efforts and those 
of the entire Western alliance: 

* “The aim is to create conventional 
strength. A high degree of conventional 
capacity makes us independent of the 
nuclear theatre option and the inevitable 
consequences of nuclear escalation. 

“1 should like the first use of nuclear 
weapons to be a politically motivated 
use, with politicians making the decision 
to redress the balance or deterrence and 
end the fighting." RUdiger Maniac 

(Die Well, 4 February 19X4) 
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THE ECONOMY 


Government expects increase in 
growth and investment 



Bonn's annual economic report expects: 
growth this year of 2.5 per cent compared 
with only 1.2 last year; unemployment to 
drop from 2.26 million to 2.2 million; 
investment to rise; retail prices to rise 
only 3 per cent; and demand, output aod 
incomes to rise faster than last year. The 
report was compiled by Economic Affairs 
Minister Count Lnmbsdorff. 

T he recovery of the German economy 
has followed n pattern different 
from the course of past economic cycles. 

This time the economy, has regained 
momentum even though exports have 
failed to lead the way, tending indeed to 
put a damper on the upturn. 

Export orders used invariably to be 
the driving force behind economic re- 
covery. It now seems to have been re- 
kindled and could well put on speed. 

Demand from abroad has definitely 
increased since late- autumn, though not 
in equal measure in aii industries, but it 
can already be said to be widespread. 

1 Estimates for 1984 have recently been 
revised upwards. Exports may, it is now 
felt, increase by between five and six per 
cent in real terms. 

The main reason is that the interna- 
tional economy is out of the doldrums, 
having been pulled out of the trough by 
the United States and Canada, where 
growth has been unexpectedly brisk. 

Economic recovery has been almost 
as boisterous in Jupan, spreading to 
other industrialised countries, with the 
developing countries benefiting from 
buying by others who have made more 
headway. 

As a result world, trade, which last 
year increased by a little over one per 
cent, is likely to grow by.five per cent in 
1984, which is incidentally, far from 
unusual.. . 

it is a growth rate that was common 
as- recently as in the 1970s, although it 
was invariably followed by a decline. 
But this lime the risk is less serious. 

The groundwork has been laid more 
soundly.- Inflation has been curbed con- 
siderably, and not Only in the Federal 
Republic, and government have resis- 
ted the temptation to go in for pump- 
priming. ' • 1 

Attempts are being made to contain 
government debts in many countries, 
although hot in the United Slates. And 
these arc not' th'e only differen ces . 

, .Jn contrast with the 1970s economic 
trends are iiot keeping step, Some 
. countries are in the lead, others are trai- 
ling, and Germany is at present.in the 
midfield. 

Even if economic recovery were to 
falter in countries that are front runners 
at present, the others have made so 
much headway by now that they can 
lend further impetus. 

Growth rates will clearly . be Ipwer 
than if all countries were to forge ahead 
simultaneously, but there is r, much 
belter chance of the .upturn lasting lon- 
ger and inflation not getting out of 
hand. 

That is definitely -a very much niore 
favourable configuration for. the growth 
process in- the Federal Republic, which 
is not to say that all the risks that beset 
the world economy have been 1 dealt 
with, • 


Many Third World countries are still 
deeply in debt. But even they will find 
the situation easier to cope with if they 
are able to boost exports. 

If they are to be able to do so the in- 
dustrialised countries must keep their 
markets open and reverse the trend to- 
ward protectionism that has been set in 
of late. 

ft is wishful thinking to expect the 
many tariff and non-tariff barriers to be 
lifted once the upturn lias definitely es- 
tablished itself. 

The United States is by no means the 
only country to prove this is not the 
case. In Europe too the temptation to 
put foreign competitors at a disadvan- 
tage is substantial, 

Both trade unions and employer are 
leaning heavily on governments to 
support home, industry in view of high 
unemployment. 

So politicians everywhere will need to 
go to great lengths to remedy the situa- 
tion, and the fight against protectionism 
is a key issue at international confe- 
rences to be held this year. 

But in view of the US Presidential 
election campaign prospects of steps in 
the direction of freer world trade being 
taken this year are slight. 

Hopes are placed in the mid-1980s, 
and they are not unfounded. Free trade 
would .certaiply further Improve the 
outlook for German exports, which in 
spite of catcalls have held their own 
remarkably well against competition. 

Exports are already a mainstay of the 
upswing, ranking alongside investment, 
and the more investment there is, the 
more technological innovations are 
imported. 

That is sure to shore up the ability of 


German industry to 
stay competitive, 
point that has been 
called into question 
to an unwarranted 
extent. Much would 
be easier if interest 
rates were to decli- 
ne, but the outlook 
is still extremely 
bright, all told. Be- 
fore long the old 
adage that when 
exports get going it 
can’t be long before 
domestic business 
picks up should 
apply again. 

Huns-JQrgen 
Mahnke 
(Die Wall. 

6 February 1084) 
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Good reactions all-round to 
Lambsdorff’s report 


'conomic Affairs Minister Count 
' LambsdorlTs economic report for 
1984 is a fine job of work, and its most 
striking feature is thill it owes its success 
to neither the fuvou ruble economic data 
nor binding announcements of sped fit- 
tax, research, energy or welfare policy 
measures. 

The report provides u eohesive outline 
of un economic policy aimed in many 
ways at reactivating market forces that 
huve been blocked. 

This explanation of the basic ideas 
behind a policy aimed first and foremost 


January unemployment figure 
a post-war record 


U nemployment in January reached a 
post-war record of 2,539,000, or 
10.2 per cent. That was 190,300 more 
than in December, when unemployment 
.stood at 9.5 percent.. 

; Josef Stingl of the Federal Labour 
Office, Nuremberg, attributed the dete- 
rioration to seasonal reasons. There 
were signs or improvement in the labour 
market and the economy had been on 
the mend since the New Year. 



- 
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There was, he said, a slight improve- 
ment in demand for labour. In Janu- 
,aiy 91,500 new vacancies had been re- 
gistered at labour exchanges, which was 
25 per cent more than in January 1983. 

Jobs were found for 107,300 people, 
leaving a balance or 70,000 vacancies 
unfilled, which was 13 per cent more 
than last year. 

The number of workers registered as 
working short shifts was 51,800 up on 
December at 565,000, due mainly to the 
building trades. 

Last year and the year before, the 
Nuremberg agency said, there was a 
much higher 1 increase in Unemployment 
ih January. 

Between December 1982 and January 
1983 unemployment increased by 
263,700. A year earlier the increase was 
245,000. The previous unemployment 
record, 2,536,000, was set up in February 
1983. 

Government and Opposition in Borii 

have different views on rising unem- 
ployment. Christian and Free Democ- 
rats refer mainly to seasonal reasons and 
the promising outlook for the year 
ahead. Social Democrats say there is 
nothing to justify the government’s od- 
timism. 1 w 

• ■ dpa 

( KOInt r Sladt-Anzeiger, 3 February ] 984 ; 


at reducing unemployment is invalid 
for purposes of public discussion. 

This is true regardless whether 
hup pen to feel the methods advocate' 
are right or wrong. 

The response from some quarters fr 
the business community has been 
thusiiisiic, which could he taken lomfcj 
iiiiil the report is sympathetic toward^ 
interests of capital or the entreprentor- 
But the trade union response prow 
that the Minister has succeeded in ft 
ting across his economic policy#] 
lives in a way (hat eliminates suspicion 
on this score. 

He can no longer he suspected# 
difference to the unemployment fiFj 
or of making common cause with t 
employers to redistribute power r 
earnings in their interest. 

Economic policy spokesmen for t 
SIM) Opposition will themselves k^j 
best that their verdict, which is ih# 
government has no answer to the pr* 
lem of unemployment, ignores itojj 
port. Views may differ on how todealH 
the problem and how much needs dohil 
hut no-one can deny that 
Lnmbsdorff has put together a 
cing package consisting of seem# 
disparate aspects of economic polity 
They include a reduction in re- 
borrowing requirement, priority i° r 
ducing wage bills and partial deftf* 
(ion of labour regulations. 

They arc plausibly arranged < 
suggested solution to the problem **1 
at reactivating economic dynanus® 
so creating new jobs. 

With, the publication of the ^ 
economic report the Minister c*® 
longer be accused of inability M . 
other than by catchphrases his ew“ 
policy working hypothesis that 
forces are more effective than P* 
spending to boost demand. 

The report is also honest in ■ 
explaining in the context of 
strategy that priority for investing 
job creation after a lengthy 
slender profits will depend on * 
stantial redistribution to boost 
on capital. . ^ 

At the same time the report P®** 

Continued on p«S® ^ 


suggestion box 


Christ undWblt 

Idnlfdjer Mur 

T inkering round in leisure time by te- 
lecommunications worker Kurt Hit- 
lid off for both him and his em- 
ployee, the Bundespost. the Federal pos- 
tal authority. 

He developed a system of using a 
special team to trace faulty components 
in teleprinter circuits, 
fite Bundespost saves a million marks 
ivear because of it and Hilgle was re- 
warded with a payment of more than 
56,000 marks. 

This is an outstanding example. But it 
it not typical lor the public service. 
Though there are about 305,000 em- 
ployees in the Bundespost, in 1982 there 
rare only 4,350 suggestions for impro- 
vements. 

About 1,300 of them were rewarded 
*iih cash, certificates, stamp collcc- 
lions.or the honour of a lunch with the 
Minister of Post and Telegraphs. 

But now the Bundespost is to try and 
fellow industry and give its suggestion 
tat system a shake-up. The man in 
charge of the project is Werner Glciss- 
ner, who represents the minister in this 
area. 

More than 600,000 copies of a bro- 
chure urging employee to think about 
their workplace occasionally during 
leisure hours have been produced. 

Financial incentives have also been 
planned with a payment equivalent to 10 
per cent of the annual saving of any 

Continued from page 6 

that this need not he the ease for more 
than a limited period. 

Against the background of an eco- 
wtniic report that does not deny the risk 
of recovery taking a turn for the worse 
llw government cun fuirly claim the right 
!° a Ppeal to the parties to collective 
regaining not to block the road to 
Fowth by a fresh avalanche of costs. 

. ” doing so it is merely complying 
••jh its constitutionul duty to provide 
guidelines for ull sectors of society. 

Huns D. B orbit r 

(SUddeimihc fettling, 3 Fchniur* I9K4) 


proposition that is acted upon. Maxi- 
mum reward will he lOO.UUO marks. 

The importance of ideas from em- 
ployees was recognised us long ago as 
1872 by industrialist Alfred Krupp. He 
issued instructions that suggestions be 
encouraged. 

Since there has hardly another prac- 
tice as firmly established in modern 
management ns the suggestion box. 

Despite this, the system has not been 
used to its full potential, says Norbert 
Thom, a member of the board of con- 
sultants Gesellschaft fflr Organisation, 
in Giessen. 

However, there is no shortage of 
success stories from larger firms using 
the system. For example. IBM 
Deutschland has paid out bonuses of 
four million marks for schemes which 
have saved them 14 million marks. 

Curl Freudenberg KG, in Weinhcim, 
suppliers to the motor industry, say that 
the cost of setting up their system was 
clawed back within six months. 

Fritz Ziegler, hoard member of 
Rulirkohlc ACi, also believes in the 
suggestion box system because he be- 
lieves that the success of a business de- 
pends on the willingness of its em- 
ployees. It is an ideal way. he says, of 
learning cooperation. 

The suggestion box system, he says, is 
a method through which management 
can motivate and inform employees 
about wluu is happening in the works, it 
way of getting them Involved mid of 
convincing them (hat their opinions are 
hodi wanted and useful. 

In most companies, an indepemletit 
assessor plus a panel drawn from va- 
rious groups in the business itself decide 
on the merit of suggestions uiul the size 
of the rewards. The terms by which 
these decisions are reached lire often 
dearly defined in in-house agreements. 

Propositions must he presented us 
precisely us possible to show how costs 
cun he cut. jobs safeguarded, the firm's 
prestige increased or the environment 
protected. 

Rewards are made normally when 
there are direct results at the workplace. 
Otherwise there must he some out- 
standing development over and above 
the requirements of the job. 

Thom says the strategic long-term 
policies must be developed to avoid the 
suggestion-hox system degenerating. 

Ziegler says the aim with Ruhrkohle 
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Brochure display urging 

for a long time have not merely been 
increases in productivity and efficiency. 

Suggestion boxes were a way of fin- 
ding talent. Workers could be given 
more demanding tasks to suit their skills 
and they could win promotion and sent 
for further training. 

Herbert Nowak, who is in charge of 
the suggestion box at Volkswagen AG in 
Wolfsburg, enn hardly complain ubout 
lack of support from top management. 

Chairman of the board Carl H. Hahn 
seldom misses the opportunity at staff 
meetings to push the suggestion-box 
system. 

Between January and September last 
year, VW rewarded 7,28(1 suggestions 
with bonuses totalling almost nine mil- 
lion marks. This was nearly us much as 
in the whole of 1982. 

Foremen at VW ore obliged perso- 
nally to make the fraternal request to 
workers to “think of something" as they 
hand out suggestion forms. 

Beyond thill, Nowak in general terms 
has u programme designed to develop 
ways of getting ideas from the work- 
force. 

Every suggestion is given a tangible 
reward, regardless of whether it is likely 
to be put into action or not. As an 
example of the company’s style, it gave 
out candlesticks lust October to the 
14,000 women on the staff as an advance 
for any ideas that might be thrown up. 

Another promotional trick is regular 
lottery prizes; portable stereo sets, bicy- 
cles, kitchen appliances and even holi- 
days are offered and won. : 

To keep the pot boiling,- IBM mana- 
gement aims at the “sporting instincts" 
of the staff. Each month the number of 
suggestions are toted up and the de- 


staff to submit Ideas. 

(Photo: Wolf- Dieter KBhlcn 

partment with the most gets the winner's 
cup. 

Pens and pencils with the slogan 
"Don’t get Angry, Suggest How Things 
Can Be Improved,’’ are constant re- 
minders of the programme. 

That is one reason why computer 
manufacturers, with around 7 ,€00 em- 
ployees, get suggestions from ubout 28 
per cent of their staff. By contrast, the 
electronic industry figure is nine per 
cent. The figure for industry ns a whole 
is even lower, seven per cent. 

The signs are good that these figures 
will gel better. Junina von Glowncki, 
suggestion-box authority at the Deuts- 
chen Insiiiut filr Betriebswirtschaft, is 
convinced that the idea is gaining 
ground. 

A hundred and seventy firms with n 
combined payroll of almost three mil- 
lion have niude contact at the institute to 
exchange Ideas. Specialist magazines 
report on what the various firms are 
doing. 

Already there arc innovators who 
think that rather than paying employees 
for ideas, that new forms of group work 
arc a better form of motivation. 

The works newspuper UHD-Echo, of 
mechanicnl engineering group Klttck- 
ner-Humboldt-Deutz AG (KHD) in 
Cologne, asked workers for suggestions 
about bringing into gear their specialist 
knowledge. Group work, suggests the 
paper, would have a reciprocal effect on 
encouraging ideas; 

Group thinking is certainly an essen- 
tial part of Japanese strategy and is 
gaining more adherents in Germany. 

August R&ubinger 

(Rheinischer Metji ur/Christ und Well, 
27 January 1984; 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with • 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM68.16 post free In 
Germany, DM75 cif abroad. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 1 1 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Repubjic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51} 336 61 
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What the Law of the Sea Conference decided 


Bonn still holding fire on 
Law of the Sea convention 


Jranffurtcr^llflenmii? 

Pi nr- •- 1 « . 

T he Law of the Sea Conference end- 
ed a year ago, but Bonn still hasn't 
made up its mind whether to sign the 
convention. 

In legal terms, a convention does not 
become binding until it has been ratifi- 
ed. 

But in the case of the Law of the Sea 
Convention legal and political circums- 
tances could make it impossible to sus- 
tain the strict distinction between sign- 
ing and ratifying. 

As u result, even the decision on whe- 
ther to sign or not calls for a provisional 
evaluation of whether the subsequent ra- 
tification should be recommended to the 
Bundestag. 

Bonn has kept a close watch in the 
past few months on its foreign partners 
and their decisions. 

These months have also given Bonn a 
chance to walch the work of the prepa- 
ratory commission (prep com), the body 
that is preparing the implementation of 
the Convention on behalf of all the sig- 
natories. 

The major elements that will govern 
the ultimnte decision are beginning to 
emerg?. 

Even now there is no legal pressure 
on Bonn because it has until December 
to sign and join the Convention. 

But there are tactical reasons for tak- 
ing a definite stand because Germany is 
seen as significant factor in determin- 
ing the Convention’s fate. 

If Bonn wants to influence the further 
course of events it will soon have to 
make up its mind. 

It is easier. today than it was only two 
years ago to evaluate the .Conference 
from Germany's point or view. 

The question -as to the propriety of the 
sweeping rights the Convention grants 
coastal nations has been defused. 

Many countries have in the past few 
years done anyway what is provided for 
in the Convention. This means that the 
expansion of territorial and economic 
zones is already internationally accepted 
and has become part of customary law. 

But important questions like the fur- 
ther development of this customary law 
remain open.’ 

Still, . none of these issues concern 
German interests to the point where they 
should have a major bearing on Bohn’s 
decision. 

This argument that the future devel- 
opment of the Law of the Sea can be or- 
derly only if subject to a formal conven- 
tion carries no great weight. 

As in other areas of international law, 
here, too, the law of usage can become 
an elective instrument of international 
relations. This applies even T or indeed 
particularly - when the interests of the 
countries concerned are at variance. 

All this points to the fact that the ma- 
jor aspect in assessing the Convention is 
not so much the rights of the coastal na- 
tions but the regulations governing 
deep-sea mining. - . 

Here, the Convention has actually 
come up with new laws that are binding 
only for countries that have ratified it. 

The developing nations. claim (hat this 
is not so. But they are wrong. 

The extremely high cost of deep-sea 


mining as provided for by the Conven- 
tion has made its adoption by the Wes- 
tern industrial countries important — 
Tor financial if for no other reasons. 

From a German point of view, the 
Convention's deep-sea mining provi- 
sions are negative. They violate the free 
market principles to which Germany 
owes its post-war affluence and which 
have guided Bonn's foreign trade policy. 

Deep-sea mining would of necessity 
be centrally planned, protectionist and 
bureaucratic. 

The provisions on the transfer of 
technology to the international authority 
to be set up for this purpose and to inte- 
rested developing countries are a novel- 
ty in terms of international laws on 
ownership. 

The strict provisions on the limitation 
of mining quotas are based on the one- 
sided and short-term interests of a few 
countries. 

The establishment and the functioning 
of the International Seabed Authority 
and Enterprise as part of it is based on a 
concept that would replace orderly 
competition by central planning. 

Moreover, the Convention replaces 
legal security by the principle of majori- 
ty decision without protection for mino- 
rities: a review conference will have the 
right to amend the Convention with a 75 
per cent majority. 

All these restrictions of freedoms are 
familiar; But the rekindled discussion of 
(he Convention is reason enough to 
highlight them Rgain. 

The Third World regards the deep-sea 
mining provisions as a model for a new 
international economic order. 

It would be short-sighted and unreu- 
listic not to take this challenge to our 
Tree trade based economic order serious- 
ly- 

The current efforts by the Third 
World to change the system or interna- 
tional economic relations make the deci- 
sion on future deep-sea mining an acid 
test of economic steadfastness for the 
Western industrial nations. . 

So the negative assessment of the 
Convention has nothing to do with whe- 
ther German industry wants to give 
deep-sea mining priority or not. 

Bonn's decision on the Convention 
will have to take into account foreign 
policy as well as strictly economic con- 
siderations. 



Coastal states sovereignty 
extended from 3 to 12 nautical 
miles 


Economic zone 


Seabed exploitation of coastal 
states out to 200 nautical mllos 
(up to 350 with continental 
shelf). No political sovereignly. 


Raw malarial exploitation few 
regulated by international ' 
authority. 



The positions of the various Western 
European countries differ. Half of the 
European Community members have 
decided to sign the Convention. This 
speaks neither for nor against Bonn 
signing it. 

But the situation changes when the 
Third World is taken into account. As 
was to be expected, many African. Asian 
and Latin American countries signed the 
Convention last year. In their view, na- 
tions that oppose the Convention lack 
solidarity and are uncooperative. 

The Soviet Union has already capita- 
lised on (his and now publicly promotes 
the Convention, presenting itself as a 
partner of the Third World. 

This makes it obvious that Bonn's ef- 
forts to improve relations with the Third 
World would be set back if it rejected 
the Convention. 

On the other hand, a decision in fa- 
vour would put a considerable strain on 
Bonn's relations with Washington be- 
cause the USA rejects it. 

Even though Washington has re- 
peatedly changed its view of the Con- 
vention and could do so again, Bonn's 
deciding in favour of it would be full of 
problems. It has no choice but to take 
realities within the Alliance into ac- 
count. 

U is thus obvious that not all foreign 
policy considerations governing a pro nr 
con decision point in the same direction. 
But right, now Alliance considerations 
speak against signing. 

There is also a practical clement that 
has nothing to do with economic or fo- 
reign policy. 

One of the main arguments of those in 
favour of signing is that only thus could 
Bonn influence the Preparatory Com- 
mission's work on deep-sea mining. But 
this standpoint has so far had no con- 
crete effect. 

Bonn has observer status on the. Pre- 
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puralory Commission. Even though ii 
has no vole, it can coordinate its in^ 
rests with those of France or Japan, boi 
of whom are voting members. 

The way the voting functions, Bom 
would in any event have no major iit 
fiuencc. This was amply demonsmd 
during the Conference itself. 

What matters is that the Preparai«j 
Commission is free to make derism. 
on individual issues but must essentiall) 
slick to the framework of the Conus- 
lion and the principles on which it r«& 

It is unrealistic to assume that thebi 
sic privisinns of the Convention at 
more easily He modified through coop- 
erulion in the Commission than lhroug) 
a concerted alliance initiative. 

There is also the fact that legal cspfili 
differ on whether tile mere signing 
the Convention makes deep-sea min . 
subject to its provisions or whether it b 
rati Ilea Linn that prevents the indepen- 
dcul exploitation of the seabed. 

Both sides have sound arguntrnti 
France, for instance, holds that deep-w 
mining should be governed by both nr 
liniiul law and the ( ‘(invention. 

But the opposite legal view to theef 
feet (hat signing the ( '(invention narrow 
the legal scope for future deep-sea mb 
mg is also sound. 

What matters here is that the Wesifl 
industrial countries, including Japn 
are trying to reach an agrceinenl lb 
would serve as a basis for a future c® 0 
mon law of the sea policy for Ik® 
selves. 

Under these circumstances, theaip 
mem that German interests arc bestpf* 
tecicd by signing the Convention end 
longer play a decisive role. On thf^ 

J 

One could nevertheless argue 
signing would enable Germany to ta« 
constructive pari in the many effort* 
promote an international order thro®? 
negotiations and strengthening i® 8 ® 
lionul organisations. 

The Law of the Sea Conference 
the most sweeping post-war alttflj* 
restructure a particularly 
aspect to international relations dis- 
orderly negotiation. . .. 

A failure of the Conference could 
weaken international efforts W 
conflicts. 

This aspect will have to be 
against those that speak against 

Convention. 

il should also be taken into 
that the Conference began its w0 . ^ 
such lofty ideals as the rca ^ sa ?L{} 
man’s heritage and then deten ^ 
into a process aimed at preserve 
distributing power. . Jj* 

Protection of minorities, univtf*^ 
conciliation or interests and j u, ‘ v 
justice became secondary. , M 

Rudolf 
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Tests reveal dangers of 
stress at the wheel 


S tress is dangerous for drivers. It can 
lead to mistakes and crashes. 

Even rally drivers suffer from stress in 
certain situations, as has been shown in 
iriils at the Ford proving ground in 
lomrnel, Belgium. 

Die tests were commissioned by a 
German road safety organisation. 

Traffic psychologist Professor Ger- 
lud Stacker of Witrzburg University 
sstd 10 specially developed devices to 
measure the reactions, concentration, 
dexterity and tension of both rally driv- 
en and learners. 

Measurements were taken before, 
daring and after n difficult test run to 
rtick the physical and menial strain 
(bey underwent. 

There were four test drivers and the 
run was over a distance of about 25km, 
oil$ miles. Before the run their read- 
ings were all normal. 

This included tricky exercises in 
which they had to react with hands ami 
feet to coloured lights and sounds. In 
these tests, carried out before (he run, 
the performances of rally drivers and 
learners did not differ strikingly. 

Bui during the test run and afterwards 
the figures differed considerably. 

The pros were a 34-year-old rally and 
Formula 2 racing driver and u 25-ycar- 
ol4 woman who is a rally cup-holder. 

The amateurs were an 1 8-year-old 
schoolgirl who had held a licence lor six 
Mels and ti 19-ycar-otd student with 
three months' driving practice. 

The test run was far from easy, with 
fat sections, dangerous bends and gra- 
fas of up to one in three. But there 
wsno time limit set. 

The pros took about 15 minutes to go 
wind the course. The learners, driving 
the same curs, Ford Orions, took het- 
w «n 26 minutes and half an hour. 

* skin resistance measuring device 
•kched to two finger-ends registered 
ratuon throughout, and both groups 
«">wed clear signs of stress. 


The adrenalin output that mobilises 
energy in tricky situations invariably 
triggers readiness to act. The pros show- 
ed immediate signs of action aimed at 
concentrating on their driving. 

The middle brain had activated 
hormones tliut prompted them to drive 
to the utmost of their ability. 

This heightened readiness to act led 
the inexperienced learner drivers to feel 
extra scared and ready to make a geta- 
way. 

The 18-year-old girl in particular at 
times seriously misjudged her handling 
of the wheel, failed to spot trouble on 
bends in time and crashed her gears in a 
way that made her co-driver break out in 
cold sweat. 

She frankly admitted after the test run 
that she had grossly overestimated her 
own ability, whereas the 19-year-old boy 
was clearly more experienced and 
showed greater self-possession and 
presence of mind. 

His post-run ratings were much hetter 
than hers. He drove a family saloon re- 
gularly in town and on the autobahn. 
Both had driven the test run once befo- 
re. Both said they were a little excited 
and tense, but not afraid. 

In tests after the run Professor Stacker 
was surprised to find that all four were 
much slower in react In optical and 
acoustic stimuli, a sign of tiredness. 

Since this response was registered af- 
ter driving lor only about 20 minutes il 
was not difficult to imagine what it 
might be after driving much further. 

Finger-end tension was found to van- 
ish almost immediately after the run 
with the rally drivers, whereas it con- 
tinued for up to 20 minutes with the 
learners. 

A further surprise was that manual 
gears, as used by the rally drivers, ge- 
nerated twice as much stress as cars with 
an automatic gearbox. 

His advice to learners is to get all the 


[jronken driving costs the country 
^nearly DM5.9bn a year. 

The number of road accidents in 
people are killed, maimed and 
■ ppled for life has increased steeply in 

T" 8 past 10 years. 

death in four last year was 
total I?'™ 8 under the influence of al- 
[•The. police, courts, doctors and 

OOriL SlS ma y Warn llS 001 t0 
ftfliJk Cn driving as a pardonable of- 

fa'eara SUC ^ wam ' n * s °f len Fall on 

iton tt. min, ^ Cr ^ fsl °Ffcnders caught 
jl, . Crease, but up to 60 per cent 
Wm« , 0US °FF en <Turs, and the ones that 
^ f re an even higher percentage 

i n other instances. 

shown that most Ger- 
k cn° tQriS - ts ^ ave scant y knowledge of 
nnect ion between drinking and 
jJJJ aiCoho J count and the effect of al- 


Drunken driving 
continues 
to kill 


°n road safety. 


Ma '-v- 

% ^^timate their personal abi- 
Lj_ R dle their drink or rely on mi- 
are claimed to make you 

* iave cleiir| y shown that 
i-i do i e< * les are ineffective. AH they 
(Frankfurter “! alte the alcohol take longer 

lor Deutichlaad, H Febn**)' , nto tfle b , 0Qd _ 


STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 


The time it Lakes for alcohol to enter 
the bloodstream, and the amount that 
finds its way (here, don't just depend on 
the quantity of alcohol consumed. 

Mental and physical factors are at 
least as important. Healthy, well-fed 
drinkers who take their time will take 
longer to get drunk than sick, tired peo- 
ple who drink fast or on an empty sto- 
mach. 

Frame of mind can affect the effect of 
alcohol for better or for worse. So in dif- 
ferent ways, and unnoticed, people 
reach the stage at which they are no lon- 
ger fit to drive. 

A Waibl ingen judge, Herr Hunecke, 
has said it would be wrong to equate un- 
fitness to drive with being drunk. He is 



Road-side matinee 

First the drive, then the film. A driving school In DUsseldorf has Introduced this vi- 
deo system so the pupil can go through the lesson again with the help of a film 
from a video camera mounted on the back seat. d'hoio ; AP) 

practice they can. Practice alone will 
reduce stress that is converted into fear. 

Practice on busy roads seems to make 
them feel even more worried, so training 
on proving grounds might be a suitable 
alternnlive. 

Autogenic training is another way of 
fighting stress. The road safely organi- 
sation has made up a relaxation cassette 
designed by Professor St Acker to help 
ease tension at the wheel. 

It results in relief of muscle tension, 
more even breathing, lower blood pres- 
sure. All the exercises can be carried out 
only al home or in the parking lot, of 
course, and not at the wheel. 

Heidelberg social medic Hans Schafer 
lists heart attacks as typical stress com- 
plaints, hut he also mentions crushes by 
lea rue r drivers with fatal consequences. 

They arc overburdened by the stress 
of driving, make mistakes, crash and die. 

The result is a drastic decline in life 
expectancy. 

Professor Stacker's tests have now 
.shown for the first time how serious (he 
effect of stress on road-users really is. 

Joachim M. Strampp 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 4 February 1984) 


associated with n campaign against 
drinking and driving. 

The law on drunken driving that has 
beep jn force for the past 10 years, he 
says, does not specify blood alcohol 
counts, at which motorists are unfit to 
drive. 

It merely says that a level of 80 milli- 
grams of alcohol per decilitre of blood is 
an offence for which a fine must be im- 
posed. 

Supreme. Court rollings indicate that 
unfitness to drive may occur at a level of 
30 milligrams. 

The present arrangement may be criti- 
cised for being obscure, yet all drivers 
know that offenders with between 80 
and 129 milligrams are liable to a fine 
and maybe a driving ban. 

Drunken drivers with a higher alcohol 
count are guilty of a criminal offence 
and invariably face a driving ban. 

Schnapps, beer or wine are a matter 
of personal taste, but whatever the rea- 
son for drinking them, for your own in- 
terest and that of everyone else you 
would be well advised not to drive after 
drinking any alcohol at all. 

Michael N. Lezsak 

(Stu [[garter Nacbrichien, 28 January 1984) 


Too many road 
signs, and 
that’s dangerous 

T raffic court judges at their annual 
congress in Goslar have agreed 
there are far loo many signs cluttering 
up the roadside in the Federul Republic 
of Germany. 

The growing number of road signs 
was not just pointless; it could he dan- 
gerous. 

1 In Frankfurt, for instance, statisticians 
have worked out that road-users huve to 
come to terms with an average half 
dozen signs every 100 metres. 

Surveys have long shown that there 
arc strict limits to the number of stimuli 
the motorist can register. Such findings 
were quoted in Goslur by Cologne psy- 
chologist Edgar Spocrcr. 

Most people, he said, could register 
and comprehend two road signs ut once, 
but they usually had lo pass when il 
came to three or four or more. 

The experts in Goslar said there were 
three main reasons why more and more 
signs have been put up with each pass- 
ing year: 

•Germans had a tendency to favour 
perfect optical regulation of traffic; 
•there was increasing pressure on local 
authorities to put sighs'up to warn mo- 
torists of accident black spots and the 
like; ' 

•the authorities were afraid of being 
made liable for neglect of their duty to 
warn road-users. 

The law says that warning signs indi- 
cating, say, a bend, need only be put up 
if a motorist unfamiliar with the road 
could not possibily, even driving with all 
due care, anticipate the hazard ahead. 

Vet in fact thousands or harmless 
bends anyone can see clearly on local 
and trunk roads are plastered with war- 
ning signs and speed limits. 

The authorities usually decide to err 
on the safe side, having Occasionally 
been found partly to blame for a moto- 
rist driving into a ditch. 

The motorist argued in court that the 
accident spot was so dangerous there 
ought to have been a road sign to warn 
him. 

The court agreed, ruling that the local 
authority was partly to blame Tor the 

Continued on page 13 
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■ THE CINEMA 


Director Gremm: 
a craftsman’s 
pride 

F ilm director Wolf Gremm never 
imagined that one day his work 
would be reviewed by no less a person 
than Bavarian Prime Minister Franz 
Josef Strauss. 

Herr Strauss wrote to the director- 
general of Sender Frcies Berlin after 
watching an episode in the Tatort crime 
scries entitled Tod im U-Bnhnschacht, 
or Death in a Subway Tunnel. 

ft dealt with slave trading in migrant 
workers and was a bandit film featuring 
scenes from a brothel that might have 
been shot in Montevideo. Strauss wrote. 

Gremm has little patience with 
comments along these lines. Such mis- 
understandings, he says, always arise 
when people believe they are shown 
reality on the TV screen. 

“I lay no claim whatever to reality. 
TV, like the cinema screen, is merely a 
shop window people have dressed to 
suit their taste. 

“What you see is a strictly personal 
view of reality, my view. 1 would like the 
aesthetic means in my films to deliber- 
ately clash with reality. That is one of 
the laws of film-making." 

This is the view he would like to be 
taken or his TV film Water der Tiir 
(Behind the Door), an easily understood 
horror film screened by ZDF a while 
ago. 

By the time it was half-way through 
viewers had a shrewd idea whui was 
going to happen. There were no subtle 
horrors along the lines of the late Alfred 
HiLchcock. 

But Gremm had never intended imi- 
tating Hitchcock, His aim is somewhat 
different. VAs a director," he says, "you 
are at the mercy of a made-to-measure 
landscape within which you can move 
around with no great danger, 
i “But in the long run it is loo boring. 
That is why ! am happy to run risks by 
doing things . aimed at taking the viewer 
by surprise 

There are,, of course, traditions in 
respect of what is to be found in these 
borderline areas. . There are antece- 
dents." . . 

He never stays too long in this danger 
zone, however,.Why should he. rub his 

viewers up the wrong way? .. 

Ill at is why he agrees to some extent 
with Bonn Interior Minister Friedrich 
Zunmermann's new . regulations on 
grants to film-makers: 

"We.want feedback from our viewers 
surely. So we .can’t afford to work in a 
y ay that passes them by." 1 

Economic considerations are -some- 
thing be respects, mfcybe because his 
producer is ever-present. He has been 
marned to Regina Ziegler; one of (he 
country’s most successful women: ; film 
producers, for six years. 1 ' 

Is making film$ ! easier' when you live 
with yourproducer? A*That;’ he says; ?■« 
what they all think.; In reality it Ja.imicK 
more difficult.” He will not be drawn fur- 
ther on this point, .v i , , 

Hp was born tn.J9.42 in F^iburg and 
was on<? of the fi^t generation or. gra- 
duates ,of. the Berlin Film and TV Aca- 
demy. 

After a few short films his first success 
a J971 Tv film, on the drug Scene 
entitled Der grosse' Verkchlelss (The 
Great Wear and Tear). ■ . 
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Actress Gudrun Landgrebe 
varies her style 



G 


rrm 

-Wolf Gremm... criticism from an 
unexpected source. ■ tPhoio: dpai 

He planned to make a second film 
about abuse of pills and tablets. It was 
also to have been produced by Sender 
Freies Berlin, but the station had second 
thoughts; the subject was felt to be too 
controversial. 

He tried his hand at cinema films 
because he felt he might have greater 
leeway. His first full-length feature film, 
made in 1973, was entitled ich ductile, 
ich wUre toi ( I Thought l Was Dead). 

it told the tale of a girl's difficulties in 
coming to terms with her surroundings. 
It was uniformly welcomed by the critics 
and won a Federal film award. 

in the wake of more cinema films he 
returned to TV, directing the Tatort 
episode already mentioned and a ZDF 
film entitled Die Schattengreme tThe 
Shadow Border). 

It deals with the decline and full of a 
man who joins the ranks of the unem- 
ployed at the nge of about 50. 

His pcrsonul favourites include Die 
Brilder (The Brothers), 1976. and the 
film version of Erich KHstner's Fabian, 
1980, whicli was nominated for a Oscar 
ns the best foreign film. 

What demands docs he make on 
himself as u director? "Doing the job 
well is a morul obligation ns I see it, a 
matter of u craftsman’s pride, if you will. 
"Thai. I feci, is an essential prerequi- 
Contlnued on page 13 


iiiiriin Landgrebe, German cine- 
r muyocrs were lor once agreed, is a 
terrific woman. She was largely respon- 
sible lor the box office success of Robert 
van Ackcren’s Die thunbierte Frau (La 
Femme Flumbfee). 

it is n social satire rich in black hu- 
mour tlnu more than one million people 
have seen since the film was first net- 
worked last summer. 

Many, if not most, will have paid to 
see Gudrun Landgrebe, an attractive 
woman and an outstanding actress. 

From being relatively unknown as a 
stage and screen actress she gained vir- 
tually overnight acclaim as though she 
were Hollywood material. 

That doesn’t often happen in Ger- 
many, as she well knows, especially after 
being told frequently of late that she is 
another Romy Schneider. 

She would doubtless sooner be the 
first Landgrebe than a second Schnei- 
der, but that may change. She is now 
working in Hungary. 

It is u film directed by Istvan Szabo 
and starring Klaus Maria Brandauer as 
Col. Alfred Redl, an Austro-Hungarian 
general staff -officer who spied for the 
Russians. 

She is playing the female lead, and 
since Szabo made Brandauer an inter- 
national star in Mephislo she will be 
hoping he can do it for her too. 

She has already hit German headlines 
as the star of Burkliard Driest’s Annas 
Mutter [ Anna's Mother), the take of a 
courtroom drama given extensive mediu 
coverage in recent years. • 

Why did she agree to star in such a 
sensational potboiler? "I was totally 
fascinated by Driest’s screenplay," she 
says. • 

"It told the tale of a woman who is 
extremely competent, a woman with de- 
sires and despair that I know well." And 


F ederal film award-winner Helma 
Sanders has finished shooting in 
lerlin for her new film FlQgcl und Fes- 
>ein (German title: Wings and Fetters). 
Jhe is now on location in Normandy. 

it will be the first film starring Hilde- 
gard Knef for some time. It tells the tale 
3 f a woman's clash with her biography. 

Her daughter Irt the film is played by 
French star Brigitte Fossey; who was 
discovered as a child in Forbidden 
Games. Other parts are played by -Ivan 
Desny and Hermann Treusch, a popular 
actor at the Schiller-Tbeater in Berlin. 

Brigitte Fossey, who has previously 
starred in The Glass. Cell, The, Map Who 
Loved Worsen and Quintet, plays an 
actress in whose life reality and a dream" 
world intermingle. 

“The story told in my film.” Frau 
Sanders says, “is part of my 'own bio- 
graphy. It is a matter of the way we feel, 
of Wanting to fly away and change yet 
remain curious about changes. , : 

i "It is also about being, fettered, by 
people, hy things, by one’s surround- 
ings, by everyday life. 

"The film deals with a woman who is 
an actress. On the one hand she is a‘ star 
who lives in a make-believe world. But 
she also has a little daughter for whom 
she is responsible. 

“Besides, she has her own private life. 
She has a brief lpye affair with her 
partner in connection with a film they 
are both working op. . , 


Commuting from 
one world to 
another 



Helma Sandera J . .- admiration for Hll- 
degard Knef. . . (Phoid: Rabauj 

"SO her private life to mixed up with 
her 'eareer. My film is intended to make 
it clear how difficult life is Tor people 
who commute between this 1 artificial 
world and their real world." 

Brigitte Fossey was the actress Frau 



Gudrun Landgrebe . . . prefers to ml 
cllchea. (Ph«w> 

as she always plays herself she u 
happy to take the purl on. 

She is unperturbed (hut another lit] 
on the same subject is being network 
simultaneously in Germany. Sheissd 
assured and sets great store by Drim 
ability as u director. 

Besides, she wanted to escape fre 
the cliche of the film that made K" 
name. Cliches are something she <fe] 
likes. She prefers less straightfonw: 


m herself. 

Both on the screen and on thesu^ 
she says, the days when young girls w 
favoured are over, und a good thingwj 

Whether she was right to play ^ 
of Marianne Buc hinder in Anniis Mi 
ter remains to he seen. Stars comen 
go, us screen history shows 

Murgnrete von Sell warzkop 
(Die Well, 5 Januif) I 1 
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Play reveals gloom, but 
through the cliches 


F 


mrito und Ho/Ynung der BRD ( Fern- 
and Hope in the FRG), Franz Xaver 
fooeiz's- latest play about life in the 
federal Republic, paints a gloomy pic- 

Bit, 

People are unemployed, lonely, de- 
famed, pretending. A 56-year-old ac- 
jxmts clerk plans to pour fuel over 
ftnsdf and go up like u torch over 
Christmas. 

An unemployed tnan sitting on a park 
koch tells the woman sitting next to 
tin he is a police officer observing sus- 
pects. 

A young man shares his lonely private 
1ft with a shop-window dummy. This, 
troetzsays, is everyday life in the Fed- 
trJ Republic in 1983. 

It surely is pretty wretched, a kind of 
faage. In one of the 1 5 scenes a woman 
dreams she has a bloodstained icicle 
tween her legs. 

Dreaming ugainst (he cold," her 
tmbaad suggests. "Go on living? Bet- 
ifto ice and petrol?" she usks. She 
unis neither to burn nor to die of cold. 

That is the basic tenor of the play, its 
Ming of life, its view of reality. The 
to is borrowed from Brecht. The play 
hi been premiered in Bochum anil 
Dtaddorf. 

People whose personal experiences 
are different will naturally find it hard 
tocome to terms with the play, and 
toe is also the fundamental issue of 


™ forcc her 10 ,i,ke a elos<rl, |tte<ber ihe theatre is the right place to 

pinpoint this sort of thing. 

Sttnd to feel it isn’t. TV can provide a 


"Kb more direct view of reality. On the 
s&il tends to he even more elevated 
tod didactic. 

Opinion and agitation come to the 
to, especially as Kroetz has again ux- 
Kfflbled all the cliches usually nssoci- 
*Mwith a critical portrayal of the Fcd- 
Ml Republic. 

Jk inevitable Turkish migrant wor- 
jaw* ^ crc ’ as la N°‘d daily 

fascist trends arc us much 
Bcvidence as oppression of women. 
Kroetz 

im resnvars international j ui >- J nl . e ^ ectua * s ' n Federal 

They agreed to work together as Teel to be good form, 

as possible. Frau Sanders hired SWT" « is undeniably a talented 
Vierny, the French cameraman who* In his observation or the 

Hiroshima, mon amour and Last W S“ ur B“w«e he succeeds lime and 
Marienbad for Alain Resnais. . ' f "‘" fle P lct,n 8 scenes Tull of explo- 

Hildegard Knef now lives 

Angeles. The director had a WL.T 0 weM knows that two diame- 


Sanders wanted for the purl fro°1 

outset. They made each 0,her il| v^, - — 

quaintance as members of the embodies the very feeling or 

Film Festival’s international jury. 


tt.ngeie5. me aircciur w-il, ' 

personal talk with her and persa« L^ “PPosed basic views can exist 
her to play the part of the actress'! • ^ m the petty bourgeois soul. 
I),,, h u ™faelmg of chanty or solidari- 

In the film she plays a Berlin ** ' ' a sense of pride, 
who is married to a French* “ n be voiced by the same per- 
Normandy. He is Ivan Desny. W J™"?"' moment to the next, 
partner m CeslSndnis untcr is governed by the need of 


pmuici in ucsiuuinua mh*** , B«nwmpni v , ' 

(German title: Private Confession). I "'em, Kroetz knows what people 
JUrgen Knieper has composed -ww mierchangeable everything 
r Frau Xnef, a tribute to Bcrlin ' f . 

she will be singing in the film. real *y 10 make him mis- 

. .. -.f wr ui 01 tils own concln«iinn5 


In engaging Hildegard Knei^^ 
rector is paying homage to an 


adi^n^ 061 ? wnnot be equated with 


1 ^- -»°wn conclusions. 

S' ^. e ** mu ch more naturalist and 
eoiogieal, and also less anarchic 

Jwbasic reelings. 

I todirr 1 ^ as .' ts drawbacks. In Brecht 
' j- lcu H situations retain a whisper 
to.] r m °mentum. Negation keeps 
fls °?u the move ’ and ideology be- 
'What is more, she has n«v« b ^^° n “* h il mi 8 h > be able to get 


holds in great esteem. 

. "1 have great admiration f° r x 
gard Knef and would like to 
clear in her part. I greatly adiwj , 
she has accomplished in her H ’ M 
she is still ofle of the few Germ* 11 


stars. 


at running a risk and has always 
ed an open mind on change-" j, 


desol 


(Hamburger Abondblatt. 6 Feb« lli,7 


Sroct 


l n contrast, is somehow bleak 


fear" says: "Write at least that you are 
afraid of fear." “And make myself sus- 
picious?” he replies. 

Theatre could hardly be gloomier, 
which is a great pity because Kroctz’s 
dry irony can be much more effective: 
"A trade union only makes sense when 
you have a job. Have you ever seen an 
unemployed man on strike?" 

Horst Siede, the Bochum director, has 
emphasised this strong point of the 
playwright’s. He doesn’t add to the de- 
pression and anxiety as Peter Palitzsch 
in DUsseldorf does. 

Siede has commissioned a clear, lucid 
and practical set from designer Michel 
G. Peter that allows the individual 
scenes room to breathe. 

High, bare walls and a window very 
high up are oppressive without hemming 
people in, and the scenes are always li- 
mited to small sections of the wide 
stage, demonstrating isolation without 
confining the action. 

Sicdc’s directing is clear and to the 
point, with no monkey business. He 
makes his audience burst out laughing, 
then hits back doubly hard. 

His images are comical and bitter at 
the same time. An unemployed man, for 
instance, is silting at a crooked table on 



— .,c 


‘Furcht und Hoffnung,' Kroetz’a version as It was presented In Bochum. 


a crooked chair wearing pyjamas, hiking 
boots and a huntsman’s hat. 

But the table and chair arc. not 
crooked by virtue of age and decrepi- 
tude. The perspective is askew. The 
Bochum production is one that can be 
seen even if you uren’t a Kroetz aficio- 
nado. 

Peter Palitzsch’s DUsseldorf produc- 
tion of the play is another matter. The 
stage looks like a junk shop. Herbert 
KappIniUller’s set is invariably in the 
way. 

Palitzsch has trouble getting his cast 
on and off the stage. He messes every- 


( Photo: Thomas Eichhorn) 

thing up. he dovetails the scenes, 
playing one particular one whenever the 
scene is being reset. 

As an experienced Brecht director he 
can only have taken leave of his senses, 
inappropriate means are used, b choir 
for instance that sings a Christmas carol 
on the overcrowded stage and can then 
only with difficulty be got off it. 

The acting is embittered, no-one 
laughs, and there is an atmosphere of 
neurotic self-upset that makes Kroetz 
intolerable. 

Lotliur Schmidt- Milhiiseh 
tDis Well. M» January 


Anew dimension to the arts in the 1950s 
with holes in his paintings and cuts in 
the canvas. 

In what at the (into was a revolutio- 
nary move he suddenly showed ju,st 
what lay belting Lite canvas: space. 

His spatial art burst the bounds of il- 
lusionist painting that sought on a 
two-dimensional plane in create the 
impression of the third dimension. 

A quarter of a century ago his work 
created an uproar. Now, in retrospect, it 
looks competent and kempt at the Fon- 
tana exhibition in the Munich Haus der 
Kunsl. 

The Milan iconoclast, as he was call- 
ed, can be seen to have gone about his 
work prudently and aesthetically. 

His cuts and blows are delivered as 
tellingly as though a surgeon skilled in 
wielding his scalpel had playfully decid- 
ed to demonstrate his skill. 




9t G- The wife of a writer who 



months “out of Fontana's 'La Luna a Vanezla.' 


Encounters of an 
artist’s 

third dimension 

Fontanu did not aim primarily to 
shock people. Whut fascinated him was 
that by cutting the canvas a formal 
happening could be achieved without 
cither brush or paint, yet with dmazing 
effect. 

Depending how the canvas is stretch- 
ed the cut edges are either concave or 
convex, giving the space behind the 
canvas a depth suggestive of suction. 

He was born in 1 899 in Buenos Aires, 
first worked as an engineer, then in his 
father’s studio (his father was a sculp- 
tor). 

At (he age of 30 he studied at the Mi- 
lan Academy of Art, 
embarking on a se- 
cond career in abs- 
tract ceramics. It 
was not until after 
the Second World 
that he discovered 
what was to be his 
forte: spatial art. In 
1949 he exhibited 
his first total envi- 
ronment at the Na- 
viglio Gallery in Mi- 
lan. It was later to 
trigger an entire 
movement. This re- 
markable "space" is 
exactly reconstruc- 
ted at the Munich 
exhibition. The 
room is completely 
dark. After trying to 
get your bearings 
you see an object. It 
seems to be hanging 
(Photo: Catalogue) in mid-air, is multi- 


coloured. ubstrucl, rampant and consists 
of magically rcflcciiiig bars, wires and 
surfaces illuminated by an ultra-violet 


It was an early premiere for cosmic 
fantasy, light and life in total darkness, 
nn intoxicating installation. 

Alongside whut, sad to say, was his 
only total work of url you could walk 
into, he began to cut his first canvases. 

In keeping with the spirit of the times 
they were covered in thick, pasty smears 
of paint, covered in the (achiste manner 
or roughened up in relief with sand, soil, 
stones and pieces of glass. 

Yet fairly independently of the back- 
grounds his incisions score out delight- 
ful patterns like star traces. At times his 
rows of holes also resemble the holes on 
dressmakers' patterns, are decorative 
exercises. 

Only in 1963, five years before he 
died, did he further intensify his expe- 
riments with holes. His paintings are 
oval and he cuts the surface to ribbons. 

The edges open up like scars or cra- 
ters. The patterns are no longer orderly; 
they are wild and impetuous. One is 
reminded of the impact of meteorites. 

At times the cuts, small and large, are 
so close together as to he suggestive of 
bombfields. Fontana named this series 
The End of God. 

Contemporary critics saw his art as 
the end of painting. That was exaggerat- 
ed, as prescnl-day art proves. 

The Munich exhibition amply dem- 
onstrates that Fontana was a painter, 
even though he may not have used 
conventional means^ 

He was an epic painter, covering the 
entire range of heights and depths. 

Peter M. Bode 

(Kfilner Stadi-Anzriger. 35 January 19X4) 
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Catching up with US, Japan 
plan for private high-tech 


T he idea of setting up private univer- 
sities in the Federal Republic of 
Germany was not, by any stretch of the 
imagination, first mooted by Foreign 
Minister Genscher. 

Herdecke in the Ruhr already has a 
private university with its first intake of 
medical students and has gone in for 
new ideas in student selection and 
teaching methods. 

Herdecke is an experiment that has 
been widely acclaimed. In Koblenz, on 
the Rhine, the chamber of commerce 
and industry is setting up a three-lan- 
guage school of business studies. 

It is to be financed by donations from 
industry and by charging students a fee 
of DM4,000 per semester. 

Herr Genscher has now suggested 
setting up foundations to endow private 
university colleges specialising in high 
lech. 

His idea is to help German industry 
bridge the gap between it and firms in 
the United Slates and Japan in, say, 
microelectronics and bioengineering. 

At an international Aspen conference 
on American and European universities 
held in West Berlin it now transpires 
that Herr Genscher's high-tech private 
universities are not to be financed ex- 
clusively by private means. 

A medium-sized university, as Dr 
Konrad Seitz, head of planning at the 
Foreign Office, admitted, costs between 
DM25Qm and DM3Q0m a year to run. 


Herr Genscher, he said, envisages 
industry and scientific foundations en- 
dowing the new universities with funds. 
Students' parents would pay the fees if 
they could afford them. The state would 
pay what was left. 

It remained to be seen, the Aspen 
conference having failed to clarify the 
matter, whether what was left would in 
fact be the bulk of expenditure. 

This was the point at which university 
experts began to express misgivings. 
German experts first referred to a reso- 
lution by the Prime Ministers of the 
Lender in 1977. 

The Land Premiers had agreed to 
throw universities open to the influx of 
high birth-rate years as young people in 
this age group would otherwise never 
stand a chance of learning a trade. 

The universities, which had long been 
suffering from overcrowding, were re- 
luctant but tempted by an undertaking 
to hire extra teaching staff to cater for 
the extra intake. 

This extra was put at well over 
200,000 new students per semester, as 
against a more normal figure of 155,000. 

But then came a slump and cuts in 
university spending. Little or no extra 
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As a politician I could not 
do without DIE WELT, one 
0 our leading national 
dallies. On Its editorial 
pages ii offers Us readers a 
complete picture of po til- 
led!, economic and cultural 
affairs In our country and 
the world. 

DIE WELT has a clearly 
defined political standpoint 
and this is reflected in its 
leading articles. It offers its 
readers an abundance 0 
Interesting formation 
which /. ns a politician, find 
essential morning reading - 
irrespective of whether I 
agree with evetythlng the 
paper says or not. freedom 
0 opinion is the hallmprk 
0 a free press and the fret 
press Is one of the essential 
pillars 0 our freedom. 
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Prtildoiiladhp AiicitljUan 
of Germ jn &ningt pud (Jim Banks 
and uF ihc lnlciiMtlan.il 

Kunli Inuhuie. Ucnctj 

DIE WEIT is one of my Impor- 
tant dally sources qf irtfor- 
matlon. Its wide-ranging 
reporting on economic events 
and expert comments on the 
Interrelationship of economic 
qffairs Is a valuable help to 
me for my work. 



Frirzllannihlilnch, 

Chtiinm of ihe Supennory Baud 
of Ihe Doulhtu Hull A Li. 


/ have been a dally reader of 
DIE WELT for many years 
and particularly of its 
economics section. DIE 
WEIT is topical, factual and 
well laid out - exactly what 
one needs. 


DIE® WELT 

] imBHAHLUBE TAOF.5 ZEITUKP FOR DEUTSCll LAND 

Decision makers’ 
daily in Germany. 

DIE WEtT is a newspapor of the 
Axel Springer Publishing Group, 

For further Information contact! ; 

DIE WELT and WELT om SONNTAG 
Advertising Departments !•■' 

M: Hamburg 3471 


: dispute over 
universities 

cash was forthcoming, certainly not in 
amounts that made planning possible. 

Grants for extra teaching staff were 
made by the semester, whereas the pro- 
blem of high student intake at university 
is one that will last well into the 1990s. 

Vice-chancellors of conventional 
universities are unlikely to welcome any 
suggestion of government funds being 
made available to private universities 
when existing universities are starved of 
cash. 

Besides, German universities cannot 
agree that their standards are so poor 
they cannot be entrusted with top-flight 
research. 

This point was strongly made by the 
representatives of the Standing Confe- 
rence of West German University Vice- 
Chancellors, Professors Berchem and 
Seidel. 

German universities, they said, were 
generally good, although not necessarily 
in all departments. 

Private universities such as so far 
existed, the medical school in Herdecke 
and the school of business studies in 
Koblenz, could only be described as 
university departments, not as full uni- 
versities. 

Hopes placed in privately endowed 
colleges as elite training facilities were 
too high. They couldn't possible live up 
to some politicians' expectations. 

Professor Seidel, a chemist, said it was 
wildly romantic to hope to set up privutc 
elite universities in the space of five nr 
six years. 

Teams of scientists in the natural 
sciences in whom such expectations 
were placed needed time to develop 
organically, at least 15 years, he felt. 

The representative of a leading scien- 
tific foundation agreed that it took de- 
cades to build up a good university. This 
could be seen from the fact that only 
two of the rash of new universities set 
up in the 1960s and 1970 had so fur 
really soundly established themselves. 

Widespread surprise 


1 So stimuli for top-flight research and 
teaching should be sought within the 
state university system. 

There was widespread surprise when 
the representatives of private universi- 
ties in the United States that are con- 
stantly referred to as exemplary in 
Germany criticised Herr Genscher's 
proposals. 

The president of Harvard, Derek Bok, 
said he was doubtful whether enough 
cash could be raised in donations in 
Germany to endow a private university. 

He was equally sceptical about the 
possibility of launching any such uni- 
versity at speed. It would be more rea- 
listic to experiment more and ensure 
greater flexibility within the existing 
state framework. 

This presupposed for one that uni- 
versity vice-chancellors and deans were 
given wider powers to engage in fresh 
research and experiments and to raise 
funds to finance them. 

These experimental departments 
ought also to be entitled to select their 
own students and not be required to 
take what the university admissions bu- 
reau in Dortmund allocated them. 


Professor Walter Rosenblith of ih. 
MIT suggested a five- or 10-year K . 
search programme in bioengineering 
the Federal Republic, a sector in wfoj 
the Germans had fallen behind w 
and the United States. ; 

Bioengineering ought to be declared^ 
special research sector at several u& 
versifies collaborating in biology, agn 
cultural science and chemistry. 

Promotion of bioengineering ougJj 
not to be carried out on the dubious ba. 
sis of new and private esiablisbrntm 
Germany had a fine tradition of ltd. 
nical universities. All that was ncriri 
was to get them to collaborate. 

It was agreed at the conference \h 
knowledge of new technologies had o 
extend in sufficient measure to pupils, 
teachers and adults to meet future k- 
quirements. 

Education and Arts Senator Kewenij 
of West Berlin agreed with EbertaJ 
Bfining of the Bonn Education Mining 
that the universities had a major roleic 
play in adult education in the so 
technologies. 

Courses must be offered at varan 
levels and for varying periods, prtto 
bly modelled on the wide range of ft 
ther education courses provided V 
leading American universities. 

At Harvard, for instance, the 15,® 
fuli-timc students are joined by 45,® 
adults who return to university font 
fresher courses. 

Courses can be for 10 days, ibw 
months or up to a year. They can be h- 
t rente I y expensive lor individual group 
depending on length of course and c 
te rests. 

Some are adults who svaut to impnr*' 
their general education in the aiii r 
philosophy. Diplomats or would* 1 
politicians train with particular intent- 
for their future activities. 

Executives who iiave so far speak 
ed and now want to generalise go 
Harvard Business School. Others*' 
have found out from experience^ 
soon their knowledge is outdated®* 
to change jobs will also attend univW 
courses. 

There are no exams. Student iuo* 
lion is felt to he enough - bo) | 
Harvard and at the MIT. Wo# 
executives come from all over the 
to train in the United States rather ^ 
in Germany. 

German universities. Profess® ^ 
wenig said, were lugging 20 years bit 
Harvard and the M IT because lhei*J 
still a widespread belief in German) 
u trade was learnt for life. 

In future people would 
two or three times in their working ■ 
and universities would need toca . 
refresher courses and fresh con 
study. 

Professor Kcwenig took thejgj 
nity of airing a favourite idea o ^ 
of sending students out to * , 

three or four years at university 
substantially reducing the « K 
courses), then recalling them 
shcr courses years later. 

He felt universities could a® 
bine mass training and uaininF 
elite by making only second 
comply with Humboldt's urn ■ 
quiremeni of old: the comb" 1 
teaching and research. i 

This brought the discussion nJ 

circle. Senutor Kcwenig w0Ul f", jC 
provide elite facilities at the , 
versifies and not leave this 11 
vatc universities. 

line* 


I numismatics 

Island beach yields batch 
of mediaeval coins 


T he beach of the North Sea island of 
Fflhr has yielded the largest find of 
triy mediaeval coins ever found out- 
sit their areas of origin, Southern 
England and Frisia. 

They are sceattas, 82 of them, tiny 
sher discs with a hallmark that have 
placed at a particular point on the 
tech. 

The last of them seem to have sur- 
hced last summer. They are now being 
Jieckedby an expert from the Museum 
if Hamburg History for the Schles- 
;ij-Holstein department of prehistory 
in Schleswig. 


Wolf Gremm 

Continued from page 10 

<ite for success, and being successful 
owns to me the opportunity' of making 
aynext film." 

He is doing that right now. It deals 
liiti a Berlin construction scandal en- 
tity losses totalling DM40m. There 
are intentional parallels with an affair 
tbit actual happened a few years ago. 
Shooting is to begin in May, with 
Hirald Juhnke starring as a roudsweep- 
" He is the male lead in what Gremm 

ajiwillbeacomedv. „ . .. 

■ Kilmer rvohien 

(Die Well. 2.1 Jamury IWM1 


The name sceatta is Anglo-Saxon and 
means treasure. They ure pieces of silver 
weighing between 0.8 and 1.4 grams, 
primitive coins dating back to the days 
just after the early mediueval migrations. 

They show no sign of where they were 
minted or who by. They come in no 
special weight or value. 

They probably originated in Western 
Frisia, where in the early mediaeval 
period large trading centres flourished 
at Dorestad and Maastricht. 

Some seem also to have come from 
the south of England, where troves of up 
to 800 or more sceattas have been found. 

The Fflhr find is the largest ever made 
outside the area they originate from. 
Several dozen sceattas have also been 
found in Ribe, north of the border in 
Denmark, not far from the North Sea 
coast. 

The first Fflhr finds appeared in 1976 
when an amateur urchacologist from 
Brunswick wus taking one of his regular 
walks at low tide. 

He is a skilled amateur who patrols 
the beaches on his holidays in collabo- 
ration with the Lund archaeology de- 
partment in Schleswig. 

Further finds were made, one by an 
archaeology student who took up 
archaeology oil ihc strength of the Fflhr 
treasure trove. 

Another finder was a judge at u 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


Und* U 
uin^iund 

0im\ $ 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and wuier temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides arc handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 1 72 pp-. DM 22.80; 

Aala/Australla, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, I3U pp., DM 19.80; 

Europe/USSR. 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 
F. A. Brockhaus, Poslfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 




Some of the Fflhr coins. 


(Photos: Landesamt fllr Vor- und Frflhgeschichtc, Schleswig) 


Hamburg magistrate’s court. An official 
of the archaeology department tried his 
luck with a metal detector, but all he 
found was old beer cans and the like. 

Finds did not continue in earnest until 
the seekers took to sieving the .sand. But 
the 82 now found look likely to have 
been the lot. 

They will have been washed out to sea 
when a Viking settlement was destroyed 
by the waves at this spot. They probably 
dale to about 750 AD and were buried 
in a container. 

We are unlikely ever to find out what 
value they had for their owner: whether 
they were for use in trading, a nest egg 
or the result of an early Viking foray. 

Sceattas are both primitive and mys- 
terious coins. They were minted at u 
time when government and order had 
rrcached a nadir in the aftermath of the 
great migrations. 

When Rome fell, the system of mints 
and coins and ' weights and measures 
collapsed. The currency hod already 
long been debased. 

So old coins were used, or silver rings 
chopped up into pieces that were weigh- 
ed on a balance. 

Balances dating to this period have 
been widely found. They still work on 
the same principle and ure accurate to 
within a hundredth of a grain. 

Given this unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs coins begun to he minted irregu- 
larly, with no government guarantee or 
standard weight, lor trading purposes. 

They were struck where trade and the 
economy flourished and mcrchunls were 
sick and tired of bartering and chopping 
up pieces of silver: along Ihc southern 
reaches of the North Sea. 

A kind of world trade went on there, 
with wool being imported from England 
and spun and woven into internationally 
acknowledged cloth qualities. 

High-grade clay pots were made and 
said, as were millstones made of Rhe- 
nish lava. All these goods were exported 


Road signs 

Continued from page 9 
accident. The authorities have decided 
that more signs are probably better. 

The enormous number of signs, the 
congress was told, is dangerous in that it 
makes motorists less responsive to the 
signs that really matter. 

The mass of signs prompt motorists to 
ignore them. "Fewer signs often mean 
greater road safety," said Hartmut Vogt 
of Frankfurt city council. 

Any driver who passes four road signs 
that are a waste of time is likely to 
ignore the fifth one that is there for a 
good reason. 

Action has been taken on a 35km sec- 
tion of trunk road in Austria where 50 
per cent of road signs were taken down. 
A slight decline in the number of acci- 
dents was recorded in the first year after 
the roadside was cleared. 

The Goslar congress felt local bodies 
ought to check German roads to see 
whether 15 or 25 per cent of road signs 
were superfluous. Uwe HUrteJ 

(KdlnerSladt-Anzeiger, 28 January 1984) 


across the North Sea and far into the 
Baltic. 

In return furs, slaves and other pro- 
ducts not always readily available were 
imported from the underdeveloped 
countries to the north and east. 

So in Frisia, where all this Lrading 
went on, there was a need for rationali- 
sation of business by means of striking 
coins in the early mediaeval period. 

Sceattas were the coins. No-one 
knows who minted them. As likely as 
not, merchants and guilds ordered mint 
silver from a private mint. 

At all events, coins were struck that 
didn’t have standard weights, so they 
had to be weighed like bit silver, but 
they bore a hallmark as a guarantee of 
silver content. 

All sceattas so far found are between 
70 and 80 per cent silver. They weigh 
about one gram and were thus easier to 
carry around and weigh than biL silver. 

The hallmark was taken with a pinch 
of salt. Most or the Fflhr sceattas huve 
been scratched to see whether they are 
all silver or just lead or copper plated in 
silver. 

Counterfeiting und debasing of the 
currency have a tradition dating back to 
the Ancient World. 

Sceattas were anything but works of 
art, unlike Roman coins. They usually 
have stick figures ihnt arc virtually im- 
possible In identify. 

The porcupine type could be a por- 
trait with spiky hair. It has also been 
interpreted ns u depiction of Romulus 
ami Remus with ihc shc-wolf 

The standard type looks us though it 
might feature a flag. But it could he 
something else. Another type clearly 
shows a head and letters modelled on 
the appearance of Roman coins. 

Others seem to depict a bird on a 
cross or a star of David. Another type, 
the Wotan and monster type, is missing 
entirely from the Fflhr collection. 

It could depict Wotan and Fenris the 
wolf, the hell’s monster of the Icelandic 
sagas. Oddly enough, the finds further 
north, in Ribe, Denmark, consist entirely 
of Wotan sceattas. 

This may mean the two troves are 
from different mints or, indeed, from 
different periods. 

Large numbers of sceattas seem to 
have been struck. Nq two coins found in 
Fflhr bear the same hallmark. There are 
plenty or porcupines, all similar but 
none identical. 

Even if we assume that the unknown 
mints used hallmarks that soon wore out 
and had to be replaced, one run after 
another of these Anglo-Frisian coins 
seems to have been struck. 

Struck to meet a need for trading in 
central and northern Europe, they were 
not replaced by proper coins until the 
Carolingian period. 

It was then not long before Haithabu, 
a Viking settlement near Schleswig, be- 
gan to mint its own coins. 

But the sceattas, with their emblems 
that are a mixture of misunderstood 
Roman coins and Germanic ideas, still 
retain a charm of their own and are 
keenly collected. Har „ d Steiaert 

(Hannovenche Allgcmeint, 3 February 1984) 
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Frau Strauss 
claims cartoon 
royalties 



T he wife of Bavarian Prime Minister 
Franz Josef Strauss is claiming 
royalties from a Munich publisher of 
cartoon books featuring her husband. 

"The books .ire undoubtedly amusing 
mid contain many political allusions,” 
she wrote just before Christmas to 
SQddeiitschcr Verlag, the publishers. 

"But economically significant use is 
equally undoubtedly made of my hus- 
band, as the long print runs and the new 
paperback edition show. 

“Economic use,” she warned the 
publisher of Dieter Hanitzsch's cartoon 
books, "in variably involves payment of 
fees." 

SQddeutscher Verlag can hardly deny 
having put the burly Bavarian Premier 
to profitable use. The three books of 
cartoons have sold over 100,000 copies. 

Enough was enough, Marianne 
Strauss, an economics graduate, decid- 
ed. "I would be most obliged," she 
wrote, "if you would remit royalties nr 
15 per cent to cover sales from 1981 to 
1983". . 

The publishers took legal advice. The 
cartoonist initially couldn't believe it. 
Neither could cabaret stars Gerhard Poll 
and Dieter Hildebraridt. 

They merely read the letter out loud 
to their audience at the Kammerspiele, 
Was it to be taken seriously? Hilde- 
braridt said he could fully understand 
the Bavarian First Lady's worries. 

After her Christmas shopping she 
must have been upset by the speed at 
which her housekeeping money seemed 
to vanish, he said. 

. But she stood to become a rich 
woman if all cabaret artistes had to pay 
her (5 per cent of the proceeds of jokes 
about Herr Strauss. 

Polt said.He felt she ought' to consider 
giving c|ients three per cent discount as 


G ermans who emigrate to Australia 
cannot expect a higher standard of 
living, better job prospects' or’ ,even q 
better deal in welfare state terms, it is 
generally agreed. 

So Professor Arthur Cfropley and 
Folkert Lfllhke of flamburg Gniversity 
department of psychology are investigat- 
ing the reasons why Australia still tops 
tlte jist for Germans keen to emigrate. 

According to statistics kepi by a Bonn 
government department ' in’ Cologne 
17,834 Germans emigrated to Australia 
between 1973 and ,1 982. ' 1 

Many more have been keen to emi- 
grate but been turned dotyn by t'hie Aus- 
tralian. authorities, jvho have become 
much more 'selective. • - 

, research' project,' is a 

lopg-lerm jv^nture and no! scheduled for 
completion u'tiljl ' 1 9sS, but 'int erim find- 
ing convey ?i ; ciijaj idea of what makes 
emigrar|ts w apt Vo emigrate.' 
ill .Piainmptive ’is a' tfeilng of dist 
s^isfaction prompted, as! they see'it, by 
too much red tape, high, (axe?, high pri- 
ces, -a- polluted .environment^ bad wea- 
ther, tQO' little. room and. fear of. war. 
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Looking lor a slice of the action . . . Frau Marianne Strauss. 

• . (Photo: Sven Simon) 


her husband's name was not the newest 
and might fairly be claimed to be 
slightly shopsoiled. 

Cartoonists' reactions varied. Ernst 
Maria Lang of SOddeutsche Zeitung 
said he was first at a loss for words, 
then he added that he was well aware 
greed, especially for money, was wide- 
spread. 

But it was extremely interesting to 
learn that the Prime Minister's wife had 
fallen prey to it. 

Gustav Peichl, the Viennese professor 
whose nom-de-plume is lronimus, said 
he envied the people of Munich such a 
superb Faschingjoke. 

■ Gabor Benedek said he would be 
prepared to accept the idea of paying a 
politician royalties. The prospect of 
earning extra money on the’ klde by 
being marketed by cartoonists would, he 
fell, prompt- politicians to do even sillier 
things. 1 

He had already made arrangements 
for Nancy Reagan, Mme Mitterrand and 
Denis Thatcher to have royalties credi- 
ted to their accounts. : , 

Luis Murschelz adds, that since poli- 
ticians achieve im mortality via cartoons 
9 politician's wife is now trying to jump 
on to the band waggon. But Frau Strauss, 
in his view, has bitten off more than she 
can chew in trying tq outsmart SOd- 
deutscher Verlag. 

The publishers have replied saying 
they see no reason for remunerating the 


Prime Minister. They enclosed an ex- 
pertise by Ferdinand Sieger, a Stuttgart 
expert on copyright law. 

He says royalties could only he char- 
ged if a contemporary public figure were 
used to advertise a product, whereas 
cartoons form part of the freedom of 
opinion guaranteed by the constitution. 

It is the Prime Minister’s duty to de- 
fend constitutional rights, and equally 
so the duty of a publisher and newspa- 
per proprietor like SGddeutscher Verlag. 

Frau Strauss, who said she was pre- 
pared to take her case to the Federal 
Constitutional Court in Karlsruhe if 
need be, has now asked people to ap- 
preciate her position. 

Her husband is sent thousands of co- 
pies of Hanitzsch books before Christ- 
mas and requested to autograph them. 
His right arm had hurt badly alter one 
such autograph session. 

“Kind regards from an employer who 
isn’t paid n dividend," he ojicc wrote in 
a copy autographed for the author. 
Dieter Hanitzsch. 

Frau Strauss now feels a gesture of 
some kind ought to be made, such hs a 
donation to the Multiple Sclerosis As- 
sociation, of which she is patron. 

But at the bottom of her original letter 
!she had written: Franz Josef Strauss, 
royalties account No. 2157 600, Deut- 


sche Bank, Munich. 


Dietrich KQhnel 


(Dio Zeit, 27 January 1984) 


\A7Uwt r* « T re conducted - Once they have had 

▼V ny Germans uj*™ ^ed to ur e over there th Cy 

■ ' 1 ■ ;m ‘ ' . v be sent two more questionnaires at 

emigrate ^ n — 
to Australia 


Yet a group of people chosen for 
comparison were found, much to the 
Hamburg psychologists’ surprise, to 
voice exactly !th& same criticism without 
considering emigrating as the answer. 

This would seem to suggest that other, 
possibly psychological motives contri- 
butC' toward the desire to emigrate. ■ 

Professor Cropley, who has lived -and 
worked in the Federal Republic or 
Germany for 10 years, is an Australian. 
He ‘and his associates began by inter- 
viewing applicants at the Australian 
immigration centre. In Cologne. 

They were interviewed individually 
and in groups. Then came two more sets 
of interviews involving 280 men apd 
wopien. . 

.In-depth interviews of 200 Qermans 
on the point of emigrating, to Australia 


More people 
are living 
alone 
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Police cadets shown what 
Nazi death camps were like 


Visits to former 
camps have been 


M ore and more people in Genu, 
are living on (heir own. In 
only three per cent of German ten 
singles; by 19X2 the figure was 13^ 
cent, says the Federal Demographic k 
stitule, Wiesbaden. 

Over this period the proportion;! 
single-member households as a pete*: 
tage of the total number increased Tic 
10 to 30. 

The trend hits been particularly nZ 
since the Second World War, and h 
continuing. 

A closer look hns been taken at ihj 
figures since 1961 to see the extent! 
which changes ure due to demograpL 
factors and behaviour patterns. 

A distinction was drawn between si- 
Continued on page 15 

Life ‘controlled 
the clock’ 


Nazi concentration 
introduced into the 
training programme for police cadets in 
West Berlin. The decision was made by 
tie city's Interior Senator, Heinrich 
Lummer, following a ease where a trainee 
Jttflsh policeman was persecuted. 


by 


G ermans, unlike people in Africu 
slaves of lime, says a black Affcf 
pastor who has lived and worked ini 
Federal Republic of Germany for fd 
years. 

I hey live by the clock. It coabflkf 
dominates them. That is why the) 
always in a hurry. They no longer hi 
lime to lie themselves, to he natural 
Africans sec thcin as lifeless row 


A Polish woman. Hanna Wusiczenk- 
so-Lubicz, describes an event in her 
life at RavensbrOck: 

"On 6 October at the morning roll 
call, 1 felt sick. I went to the sick buy. At 
’ pm my son was born. I was happy 
despite the terrible situation. 

“After three days, I was taken to an- 
other sick bay where we (women) were 
Lcpttwotoa bed. Our babies, about 50 
of them, were in another room. 

"During the night, they were locked 
in and, although they cried, we were not 
able to go and sec them. We knew they 
tore freezing. Tiic stove was tiny and 
ik room was only between eight and 10 
degrees (between 46 and 50 fall ren licit). 
"Babies died every day. We mothers 
tried to calm them as host wc could, but 
se were on all hunger diets. A week af- 
ar the birth, l had to begin work again. 
My baby kept on deteriorating. 

“I saw how an old man had grown 
out of that baby face. His small body 
was covered in sores and after 16 days 
bodied from a lung infection . . .'* 

Frau Witsiezenksu-l.nbicz had been 
tonight into the camp two months be- 
fore when she was seven months preg- 
m. RavensbrOck was built in 1939 


12-month intervals. 

. Some have agreed to keep a diary of 
4heir impressions and experiences to 
provide additional documentation of 
how they get on as. New Australians. 

The Hamburg psychologists have 
suggested specific topics to be covered 
•in these diaries, such as the language, 
accomodation, work, acclimatisation, 
home sickness, euphoria and depres- 
sion. 

The aim of the project, which is back- 
ed financially by the Scientific Research 
Association (DFG), is to find out whe- 
ther there is a special type of person 
who is a likely prospect as an emigrant 
and tq see how new immigrants get on 
in their first years abroad. 

Project scientists hope they will then 
•be better able to advise people consider- 
ing emigrating and to prepare them for 
difficulties they are likely to encounter. 

i Gert Kistenmacher 

(SflddeutKbe ZtUung, \ February 1984) 


writes Rev. Swarishung MukgabooK Jown of l-ilrslcnherg in the 
Lutheran Mission in Lower Saxow | c ™‘‘ rk ; ab «ui 50 miles north of 
an article summarising his expert* what today is Lust Germany. 
He has now returned to South Afrt*- . wwcon 1943 and 1945, X6.3 children 
Another point lie noted with dwik whom in the camp. All died. So did 
sure was that Western society is ** W women and children, 
mely materialistic in its entire*# In Sachscnhauscn, just north of Her- 
Accumulution of wealth is felt to « ^ it Is estimated that mure than 
main aim in life, if not the only ont WOO were shot, gassed or killed in 
He left Germany with three wishrf pother way. 
the Germans: : °rty graduates of the police school 

"We wish the rich Germans ‘ . fadelandweg, in Spandau, West Ber- 

poverty, but more time: not ^ have visited both camps together 

but more "freedom in Christ";# 1 ” « toe west Berlin Interior Senator, 
limes, but to learn to be graiefw fl nch Lummer. 
what they have. — 

"We would also like them to jfj 
happily part company with a ■ Continued from page 14 

what they have.” r ^owed, divorced and separated 

(Frankfurter Rundwiwu, 18 Jj* 1 # j Pc > the survey revealed that 

■JW* factors alone were re- 
ft’itoforihc increase. 

* number of divorces has increased. 


Suitcase gets 
free taxi ride 

T o the station, and step i'jjjj?. ® ro ** n 8 number of widows and 
customer at a Frankfurt ho,t ^|j eR living on their own, in con- 


fer* j*? 0rc d ‘ vorc ees living on their 
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Herr Lummer arranged the visit fol- 
lowing an incident in 19X2. A young Is- 
raeli-born German training to be a 
policeman was discovered to have been 
persecuted for two years at the police 
school in ’diulzcndorf. 

Elis fellow cadets had urinated in his 
bed, smeared his hoots, chained him up 
during sports classes, played Hang de 
Jew, and told him that too few Jews bus 
been gassed in the camps. 

The case came to light when an in- 
structor saw “Du Judensuu" (You Je- 
wish Pig) scrawled on the reverse side of 
u blackboard. 

Lummer ordered an inquiry. He said 
in a report that nothing had been cove- 
red up and nothing glossed over. He was 
sure it was not a case of being the tip of 
the iceberg. 

He spoke of an unfortunate set of 
circumstances that had made things 
worse. The 18-year-old victim had not 
taken some of the persecution loo se- 
riously. But in other cases he was inti- 
midated by a fellow cadet. Above all, lie 
seemed to have heen determined to see 
it through on his own. 

Lummer announced that cadet trai- 
ning should include visits to Nazi death 
camps so cadets could sec lor themsel- 
ves the giant scale of the killings. The 
visits would become obligatory. 

The cadets, aged between IX and 22, 
half of them women, agreed dial seeing 



Heinrich Lummer, West Berlin Interior Senator, (without hat) with police cadet 
party, being guided through gates of Sachsenhaueen. The lettering worked into the 
gate la the Nazi slogan, ‘Arbeit macht Frel.’ (Photo : apj 


what had taken place was a vastly dif- 
ferent thing from merely hearing about 
it. 

They were subdued as they wandered 
through both sites, Suchsenhausen in the 
morning and RavensbrUck in the after- 
noon. "Shocking, difficult to grasp,” 
one tried to explain. 

At Sachsenhausen they left yellow 
roses at the spot where, 39 years ago to 
the day, 19 policemen from Luxembourg 
had been shot. 

People from 50 nations were among 
the estimated more than 100,000 shot or 
gassed or disposed of in some other way 
at Suchscnluiuseu. 

The endet team were sure that a re- 
peal of the persecution episode would 
not happen at their school. A few can- 


didly admitted that they had heard vir- 
tually nothing about this pieces of un- 
holy German history in school. None 
had previously visited a concentration 
camp. 

But it is not only a handful of police 
cadets that have learnt little in the 
classroom about Nazi camps. Lummer 
said the day after the trip thnt he would 
recommend to the city's Education Se- 
nator, Hannu-Renate Laurien, that 
children should also be taken to the 
camps. 

Lummer: "There are some things that 
you can talks about only so much. Then 
you actually have to go and see for 
yourself." 

Kuri- Heinz ttmmi 
(Frankfurter Kuihlsv-liiiii. 4 February 19X4) 


Agency probes the darkest 
chapter in German history 
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Adalbert RUckerl . . . long campaign. 

(Photo: dpa) 

T here is an agency in Ludwigshurg, 
near Stuttgart, that owes its exis- 
tence to the darkest chapter In German 

history’. 

It is the Zenlralstclle zur Verfolgung 
von NS-Verbrechen, set up to investigate 
National Socialist crime. 

This month the head, Adalbert Rlick- 
erl, 59. is retiring prematurely because of 
his health. He has spent most of his 
adult life investigating Nazi brutality . 

Rllckerl, who has forked with the 
agency since 1961 and headed it since 
1966, is a senior public prosecutor. 


He is to he succeeded by another se- 
nior public prosecutor, his deputy, Al- 
fred Streirn. 

The agency itself is also changing. 
Investigation lias been its main job, but 
gradually its function us a classifier and 
documentor of Nazi crime is becoming 
the central point. 

Its files contain, among other things 
1 .3 million record cords and copies of 
half a million relevant documents. 

RUckeri applied for a vacancy in the 
agency, which was founded in 1 958, 
because he thought the material was in- 
teresting. He originally wanted to slay at 
Ludwigshurg for a limited time, but he 
was promoted in 1966 and took over the 
leadership. 

The agency was founded because the 
job of investigating Nazi crime had be- 
come too big for the existing depart- 
ments. But the initial public reaction to 
the new authority was lukewarm at best. 

Rtickcrl says this was possibly be- 
cause people thought it was another 
denazification programme in another 
form. However, the attitude changed 
gradually and after the television series, 
Holocaust, there was a sharp change in 
public attitudes. 

There have even been charges that the 
agency is not doing enough, he says. 

RUckerl and his colleagues have re- 
gularly to explain an apparent incon- 
gruity. Since 1945, legal teams have led 
investigations against more than 88,000 
people. But up until last year, there had 
been barely 6,500 convictions. 


There are. says RUckerl, several 
grounds why the number of suspects 
should he kept high. Not least is the 
statute of li mint ions. Gradually (hey had 
been able to isolate the guilty. 

“In the statistics, this works against 
us,” says RUckerl. "But wc just have in 
live with it." 

At the beginning of the 1970s, the 
organisation had 127 workers. Now it 
lias only 35. Atone, 48 public, prosecu- 
tors have been involved in the investiga- 
tions. 

The agency, under the jurisdiction of 
the Baden -Wllrttemberg Ministry or 
Justice and partly financed by the Len- 
der, has an annual budget of 3.6 million 
marks. 

In the course of lime it has become 
more of a documentation centre. RUck- 
erl has visited many countries to give 
lectures. He has often been to Israel, 
where he experienced the occasional 
demonstration but heard nothing against 
cither the agency or himself personally. 

Like others confronted with details 
about Nazi crime, RUckerl became 
deeply bewildered. Ele learnt to reco- 
gnise just what people are capable of 
doing. 

And something else he learned was 
this: in the end, each is responsible for 
his or her deeds and cannot hide behind 
someone else's seniority. In this, he seed 
the meaning behind the whole process 
of continuing the investigation into Nazi 
crime. 

Last year, the agency began 61 preli- 
minary investigations and dosed 96 ca- 
ses. At the beginning of this year, it had 
1 10 cases under investigation. 

( Frankfurter Allgertclne Zeitung 
illr Deulvctiland, 2 February 1984) 



